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SUNDAY SOHOOL UNION. 


THE annual meeting of this noble institution was 
held at Exeter hall, on Thursday evening, the 8th 
instant. The weather was somewhat unfavourable, 
but rag f part of the large room was densely 
crowded by male and female Sunday school teachers. 

At six o'clock, the proceedings commenced by 
singing the 42nd hymn of the ‘‘Teachers’ Hymn 
Book ;’’ after which, Dr Morison engaged in prayer. 


Mr Watson stated that Alderman Hunter had 
been detained by official duties, and therefore pro- 
posed that T. Tompson, Esq., should take the chair 
pro tem. 

T. THompson, Esq., then rose and said: I assure 
you, my fellow-teachers, that I look at this scene 
with hallowed grateful delight ; and deeply, indeed, 
did I enter into the prayer of our beloved friend Dr 
Morison, when he referred to the commencement 
of this Sunday School Union—for I had the pleasure 
of attending that first meeting, and took part in the 
pleasing and delightful anticipations which we then 
cherished, that God would abundantly bless the la- 
bours of the friends who were then associated to- 
gether [cheers]. It will not be needful for me to 
address you, as Mr Sheriff Hunter will soon be here ; 
but I hope you will excuse me referring to a point 
which deeply interests my mind. When I think of 
the small number who met in the school roum of 
Surrey chapel to form the institution, and contrast 
it with the large assembly now convened of those 
who are devoted to Jesus Christ, and are seeking the 
best interests of the rising race, I am constrained to 
say, What hath God wrought? But where are the 
Sunday school teachers and the Sunday school 
scholars that have risen up during the period that 
has elapsed between the two meetings? Many of 
them are grown up—some of them are gone to dis- 
tant parts of the world—God has been pleased to 
bless them in all directions—and some of their happy 
spirits have risen to the skies. I am sure that you 
have come together to-night to consecrate your ener- 
gies afresh to this work. The important period of 
the world’s history in which we live, requires that 
the best energies we possess should be consecrated 
to the service of that Saviour whom it has been our 
delight to serve. We can point to our Sunday 
schools as our anti-Maynooth colleges [laughter], 
for such I believe they are. It is my deep convic- 
tion that the instruction given in our Sunday schools 
will bear the most vigilant examination, and that 
such examination would prove that we are educat- 
ing the children for usefulness in life, and for the 
blessed enjoyments of eternity. We are not afraid 
of that issue which happened to a Roman Catholic 
priest some time since in Germany. On centering the 
pulpit, he took a walnut into it. He told them that 
the shell was tasteless and valueless—that was Cal- 
vin’s church. The skin was nauseous, disagreeable, 
worthless, valueless—that was the Lutheran church. 
He then said that he would show them the holy Ro- 
man apostolic church—he cracked the nut, and he 
found it rotten [laughter and cheers]. We are not 
afraid, however, of any investigation that may be 
instituted ; but I apprehend that Sir Robert Peel is 
afraid to crack the nut of Maynooth, for he has never 
told us what is the instruction there imparted, or in 
what way it is calculated to bless the ——? at 
large [hear, hear]. We are quite prepared to look 
at all the happy results of your efforts in the cause 
of Jesus Christ, in the hope that we are hastening 
forward the day when He whom we love shall be 
adored by every nation, clime, people, and tongue 
[cheers]. I am sure we are met to consecrate our- 
selves afresh to the Saviour’s service to night; and 

ou will hear, with much pleasure, my much-loved 
riend Mr Watson read the report of the past year’s 

roceedings, which will cause you to raise your 

benezer for the past, and to solicit and anticipate 
blessings for the future. 


Mr Alderman and Sheriff Hunter having entered 
the hall amidst loud cheers, and taken the chair, H. 
Watson, Esq., proceeded to read the report. 


It commenced by referring to the progress of Sunday 
schools in atin’ France, India, Australia, Antigua, 
the Danish Islands, Jamaica, Bahamas, Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward’s island, New Brunswick, and Canada, 
to which places aid had, in various ways, been rendered 
by the Union. In reference to home proceedings, it 
stated that, in pursuance of the recommendation adopted 
at the last — meeting, the Catechisms on the So- 
ciety’s catalogue were examined, and the publication 
and sale of the following had been discontinued :—The 
Church of England Catechism; the Baptist Catechism, 
with and without proofs; the Assembly’s Catechism, 
with and without proofs; Brown’s Short Catechism; 
Watt’s Second Catechism, with and without proofs; and 
_ the Collects. The effect of this measure on the trade of 

the Union had been more injurious than was at first con- 
templated. A general impression had prevailed that 
the sale of all catechisms would be discontinued, and 
the demand for those still remaining on the catalogue 
had thereby been much lessened. The Committee, there- 
fore, thought it desirable to state that they continued to 
publish and sell the Little Child’s Catechism; the Milk 


a 
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for Babes; the First Catechism; and the Historical 
Catechism. They also left for sale the Catechisms of 


Scripture Biography, and of Scripture History; Lloyd's | 


Bible Catechism; Lloyd’s Catechism on the Evidences 
of the Bible, in easy rhyme; and Lloyd’s Catechism on 
the principal parables of the New Testament. 

The attention of the Committee had been much occu- 
pied with the subject of rendering the acquisition of the 
art of reading less difficult to young scholars. The use 
of the box of moveable letters was gradually increasing. 
After referring to the publications of the Society, it con- 
tinued:—The sales at the Depository this year amounted 
to £9,561 5s. 54d., being an increase of £857 10s. 84d. 
This large addition, notwithstanding the discontinuance 
of the sale of many catechisms, and a diminished demand 
for the remainder, arose partly from the increased num- 
ber of applications for libraries, and partly from the ex- 
tending acquaintance with the publications of the Union, 
which was caused by the visits of the deputations to 
various parts of the country. 

The Committee had made ten grants in aid of building 
or enlarging school rooms, amounting to £260, making 
the total number of grants, up to the present time, 250, 
and the money granted, £5,763. Deputations had been 
appointed to visit local unions, which had been attended 
with very beneficial results. The present number of 
subscribers to the library and reading room was 130. 
The following resolution had been adopted, with regard 
to Sunday school lending libraries:—‘‘ That it is de- 
sirable to admit into the lending libraries catalogues, for 
the use of the senior classes, works of general informa- 
tion, such as history, biography, &c., as well as those of 
a religious character.” The average number of applica- 
tions made for grants of lending libraries, had hitherto 
little exceeded 100 yearly; but this year it had amounted 
to 284, by which the funds of the Union had sustained a 
loss of £660 15s., and making the total of libraries sup- 
plied, to the present time, 1,368. 

The 284 schools assisted during this year contained 
39,939 scholars, of whom 21,737 were scripture readers. 
The payments made by the benevolent fund, during the 
rear, amounted to £1,489 6s. 7d., towards which there 

ad been received £1,140 5s. 2d., leaving a deficiency of 
£349 1s. 5d. 

The following is the number of schools, teachers, and 
scholars, within a circle of five miles from the General 
Post office :— 


Schools. Teachers, Scholars. 
OER scccsoccese 0006s. ae 2,672 25,160 
TOE nceus -eenedendacau ee 2,858 28,087 
"TONE  9k.5066000600eess. Ee 2,249 21,847 
North @eeeeeeeaeeaea eee eee8 135 2,562 24,585 


——s 


525 = 10,341 99,479 

The CuHarrMan then rose, and, after apologising 
for his unavoidable absence at the commencement of 
the meeting, said: There is no necessity for me, 
after the excellent report which has been read, to 
make a single observation. I felt reluctant to — 
my present important position, but not because 
had no sympathy towards these institutions in our 
country, which seek to benefit the rising generation, 
and instruct the ignorant and those who are out of 
the way. You know, better than I do, the great 
benefits of Sunday school teaching; but I have had 
the pleasure occasionally to hear, when passing the 
different portions of our empire, of the great good 
which has been accomplished by those who devote 
their time to the instruction of the poor children of 
the empire [hear, hear]. ButI confess I am surprised 
to behold so many of our friends congregated for the 
promotion of the great cause of Sunday school in- 
struction. If I am not misinformed, there are more 
than two millions of children instructed by our Sun- 
day school teachers. And, when we recollect the 
amazing guantum of good which must be thus 
accomplished, we ought to congratulate our friends 
in the country, and I am sure we have to con- 
gratulate the present assembly [cheers]. Before I 
sit down, perhaps I may be allowed to make one or 
two observations, or rather refer to one or two facts 
which have come under my own notice. A fri@j9@ 
with whom I am acquainted, a minister in t 
country, has informed me that Sunday schools have 
been much blessed in his neighbourhood. He has a 
church with 900 members, 200 of whom have been 


I refer, because it comes from one of my friends, 
whom I have been in the habit, periodically, of visit- 
ing for many years, and, us I have personally in- 
spected the school, I can vouch for its truth. It is 
in an agricultural district, where the poor so appre- 
ciate the advantage of religious instruction, that I 
know poor men with families earning only 8s., 9s., 
and 10s., per week, who have contributed, from time 
to time, their 2s., 3s., and 4s., and, in some instances, 
a larger sum, at several times, towards the erection 
of their schools [cheers]. In this church, to which 
I allude, my friend has twenty-five members who 
are teachers in the school ane And when we 
refer to the moral and religious instruction which 
these children receive, who can tell how great our 
country may become through its medium? I will not 


further detain you. I would only urge on you the 
necessity of increasing the usefulness of the institu- 
our power, by pecuniary 
It is of great importance that an 
e this should be sustained by all the 


tion, to the utmost of 
means, i ge 
institution li 


‘ments. * 
Sunday scholars. There is another fact to which | 
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means we can command; and if we adopt that 
motto, which we heard in the Report, ‘‘Do what we 
can,’ much good will be accompiished on this occa- 
sion [cheers]. 

Mr Peter Jones, the Indian chief, then rose and 
said: It affords me great pleasure to have an oppor- 
tunity of meeting you on such an occasion as this. 
But before I proceed to make a few statements with 
regard to my own countrymen, I would beg the 
Po of shaking hands with you in my heart. 

n my own country, when we mect at any of our 
councils, and an Indian chief rises to address it, he 
always, in the first place, goes round to every chief, 
gives him a hearty shake of the hand, and then pro-: 
ceeds with his tal pom. gone Now, I should like 
to go round to every one, and shake hands [cheers] ; 
but this would take me too long. I have a shorter 
way of shaking hands with my white Christian 
friends than this. I would take the liberty of shak- 
ing hands with the head chief of this great meetin 
this evening; and when I shake hands with him, 
shake hands with you all in my heart. [Mr Jones 
then cordially shook the Chairman by the hand, 
amidst the reiterated cheers of the assembly.] I 
am (he proceeded) an Indian chief of the Chippe- 
ways, an Indian tribe residing in Upper Canada. 
Chippeway, however, is a corruption of Ojibwas, 
the latter being the Indian word. I was converted 
to the Christian religion about twenty-three years 
ago, and have been labourimg as a missionary among 
my countrymen for more than twenty years [cheers]. 
I rejoice to tell you that I have seen hundreds of my 
native brethren brought to the knowledge of the 
truth as it is in Jesus. I rejoice also to tell you that, 
as soon as my countrymen were brought to the 
knowledge of the Saviour, that very moment we re- 

uested our missionaries to send us school teachers, 
that our children might be educated; and at all our 
Indian missions we have established Sunday schools 
[hear, hear]; so that our children are collected to- 
gether every Sabbath day, and are taught to read the 
holy scriptures. Soon after my conversion, I felt it 
in my mind to do something in the way of trans- 
lating the scriptures. The first translation that I 
made was the Lord’s Prayer, into the Ojibwas lan- 
guage ; then the Ten Commandments; the gospels 
of Matthew and John; and, last of all, the book of 
Genesis [cheers]. These are the only scriptures 
that we have among our Indians. Before our con- 
version, we had no books of any description. We 
have no letters, and, in translating, we have to adopt 
your characters, or your letters, to spell the Indian 
words. We find, however, great difficulty in writing 
the Indian words by English characters. In many 
instances, your letters will not exactly represent the 


‘sounds in their language ; but we have to do as well 


as we can. Before missionaries came amongst us, 
we were Pagans. We worshiped the sun, and moon, 
and stars, and a great many other imaginary gods ; 
but as soon as we heard of the name of the Lord 
Jesus, we cast away our former gods, and when I 
left my country, I had two large bags full of them, 
that our people had cast off. I intended to bring a 
number of them to this country, to show my white 
friends what gods our people have worshiped ; but 
when I came to examine them, 1 found that the 
moths had got into them {laughter], and had eaten 
a great many of them [cheers]. have, however, 
brought a few specimens, and I have two in this 
bag. Here is a squaw god, that is, a female god. 
This was delivered to me by an Indian woman, about 
a year and a half ago. When she brought it, she 
said she was convinced that the Christian religion 
was the only true religion; therefore she had 
brought her god, and would have nothing more to 
do with it. She had been in the habit of worship- 


ing tlis god once a-year [Cdntinued laughter], . 


and the friends who’came to worship ‘with her 
brought the presents with which it is now wrapped 
up. [Mr Jones then proceeded to unwrap the pre- 
‘cong of-*small dite of native pro- 
duce, an&were i ed fot shatvls,larkets, gowns, 
a red shirt, a pair of leggings, pettitoats, and bits of 
deer-skin. The unwrapping of them, and present- 
ing them to the audience, excited loud cheers from 
the assembly.] ‘The name of this god is Nahnede- 
dis—that is, the woman god. ‘They believed that it 
had power to keep off illness, and to give them good 
luck in hunting. Here is another. The name of 
this idol is Pabookowaih—the god that breaks down, 
or crushes disease. When an Indian was taken ill, 


they called upon the Indians to come round and — 


chant an invocation to the spirit that they thought 
was in it, in order to drive away or break the disease 
from the person that was afflicted. The back part of 
it consists of tortoise-shell—the inside of the tortoise 
ig taken out. This is the last of this description that 
was found among the tribe, so that all the gods of 
this kind have been cast off. There have been about 
a dozen thrown away by the tribe. We now wor- 
ship that God whom you love and serve. These 
things never made us als (hear, hear]; but the 
Christian’s God makes our hearts happy, and we 
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raise the Great Spirit that we have been brought to 

now the only true God [cheers]. Our Indians, in 
their former state, were very poor indeed, very de- 
= and very dark in their minds. We scarcely 

new anything. But now we begin to have our 
eyes opened, and at the same time to see the great 
blessings which the Great Spirit has provided for 
us. I am happy to tell you, that our Indian chil- 
dren, who attend our Sunday schools, are making 
some progress in religious knowledge. At one of 
our Sunday schools, a class of girls stood up to read 
in the New Testament, and one of them read this 
passage, ‘‘ He that believeth in the Son of God hath 
the witness in himself.”” When that little girl read 
these words she understood them, felt the force of 
them, burst into tears, clapped her hands, and said, 
**Oh, yes! for I feel it now in my heart, which 
makes meso happy.” She felt the witness in her 
heart that the Saviour was her God [cheers]. I will 
not occupy much of your time, as there are so many 
great speakers here on this occasion. I will only 
tell you what has brought me over once more to 
this country. This is my third visit. I came for 
the first time about thirteen or fourteen years ago; 
the second, seven or eight years since; and now I 
have come once more to see my white friends in 
England. I have come at the request of my fellow- 
chiefs, and the authorities in my country, to try to 
raise some money to establish manual labour schools 
among my countrymen. We find that the Bible 
cannot be read unless our Indians are first educated ; 
so that I am anxious that all our young Indians 
should be taught to read, and also that they should 
be taught habits of industry, that they may 
labour on their farms. I have been delivering lec- 
tures in different parts of the country, to bring the 
subject before the people, and I am happy to say 
that I have met with some success. ‘They have 
opened their hands and hearts, and I have received 
a little more than £200 since I have been here 
[cheers]. Before I sit down I would express my 
sincere thankfulness to the society whose anniver- 
sary you are met to celebrate, for the grant of books 
they gave us when I was here before. I thank them 
from the bottom of my heart, for their good and 
kind feelings to poor Indians ; and I beg to say, that 
I shall expect to get some more books when I go 
back for our schools [laughter and cheers]. All our 
our Indian chiefs will be very glad when they see 
the good books I shall take home from this country 
[cheers]. Mr Jones concluded by moving the first 
resolution. 

Mr Watson read a letter from W. B. Gurney, Esq. 
lamenting his inability, from illness, to attend the 
meeting, and enclosing a cheque for £50, towards 
the funds of the institution. 

Mr Knipp, in seconding the resolution, said: I do 
not know that it is possible for a human being to be 
present on a more interesting occasion, or to be sur- 
rounded by more exciting scenes than those we are 
now permitted to witness. Soonshall I again return 
to the land from whence I came, and, if asked by m 
brethren what sights I have seen, I shall tell them 
that the one most dear to my heart was the assem- 
blage of Sunday School teachers in Exeter hall 
[cheers]. ‘The last meeting I attended of Sunday 
school teachers was in Jamaica, when bidding fare- 
well for a few weeks to the people of my charge, 
when eighty young men, most of them formerly 
slaves, were convened together to discuss the best 
means of carrying on the instruction of the young. 
It is not my intention to occupy much of your time 

this evening, though I exceedingly rejoice that I 
have sufficient strength of voice to express the grati- 
tude I feel for the kindness which the Sunday School 
Union has ever manifested to the Baptists and other 
missionaries in the island of Jamaica; and if, by any 
little effort I can make, there should be induced 
among this vast assemblage a determination to bring 
it out of debt, I shall be most abundantly compen- 
sated. I merely state a pleasing fact, when I assert 
that we have never made an application on behalf 
of the schools of this Society which has not been 
heartily responded to and kindly bestowed [cheers] ; 
and I am confident that I shall carry with me the 
sympathies of my beloved friends, the Sunday school 
teachers, when I| affirm that there is no part of the 
missionary field on which we look with deeper inte- 
rest, or from which we expect more lasting benefits, 
than from the Sabbath schools that are now esta- 
blished through the length and breadth of Jamaica 


_ [cheers]. When I left that island, in the western 


part of it alone, which comprises about half 
the population, there were 578 Sabbath school 
teachers, fully 500 6f whom were formerly slaves. 
They had under their care 8854 children, and I as- 
sure you that one of the most pleasing features con- 
nected with the missions in the islands of the west, 
is the constant attendance, thé determined care, 
which is manifested by those who conduct these es- 
sential operations [cheers]. Iam exceedingly anx- 
ious that this Society should be relieved from debt, 
not merely because it — extend its operations at 
home, but that I may have face enough to ask 
for something for abroad. There is not all that 
disinterested love which you might at first expect. 
I feel the warmest interest in the rising race in 
Jamaica, and I am persuaded we never can preserve 
them from error, or lead them in paths of truth, 
without imparting a scriptural education. I trust 
there are individuals who will imitate the conduct 
of the worthy treasurer of this Society ; and long 
may God spare him, and bless him, that, through his 
influence and your exertions, this debt may be re- 
moved; and chen I am perfectly contident that, if I 
came and asked for Kettering, in Jamaica, some- 
thing to assist my own daughters in carrying on 
their Sunday-school operations, I shall not make the 
appeal in vain (cheers]. ‘There is something said 
in the Report, and justly said, respecting the 


momentous position which Sunday school teachers 
hold in the present great crisis to which we are 
come [hear, _— I rejoice that this topic has 
been thus touched upon in the excellent Keport to 
which you have listened: and we have no fear for 
truth so long as the Bible is free, and Sabbath 
school teachers inculcate those principles which 
God has there laid down [cheers]. We do look 
with increased confidence to the labours of our Sab- 
bath school teachers. I wish for one moment to 
identify myself with you, first as a Sabbath school 
child, then a Sabbath school teacher, and from that 
a teacher of babes inJamaica. ‘The first seven years 
I was there were svent in the instruction of the 
young. Surely I have a right to call you my friends, 
nor will-you refuse the appellation to me [cheers]. 
We have been shown by the respected chief who has 
just sat down, the idols that are worshiped among 
the nations from whom he comes; and, though 
these idols might, from their appearance, have ex- 
cited for a moment a laugh, it should at the same 
time induce us to lift up‘a fervent prayer that such 
superstitions might be banished, and that the pure 
and celestial light from heaven might break upon 
every heart, sanctify every soul, and fill <a | 
one with its holy and benign influence [cheers]. 
do therefore trust that the hope held out by 
the respected Secretary of this Society will be 
heartily responded to. I trust that each one in this 
assembly will be determined that the generosity of 
this Society shall not be retarded—that libraries 
shall be sent or conveyed to every school—that the 
children shall not merely be taught to read, but 
shall have suitable books put into their hands ; for 
depend upon it, if we place not suitable books there, 
the agents of evil will soon corrupt the fountain of 
knowledge itself. 1 feel exceedingly grateful to be 
ermitted here to stand. Who would not rejoice? 
Vhat soul does not glow with ecstasy to know that 
there is in this great metropolis such a multi- 
tude of holy and devoted young men and women, 
who, Sabbath after Sabbath, are spreading the 
glorious truths proclaimed in God’s eternal word. 
Go on, beloved friends; increase in faith, increase 
in prayer, increase in effort, and soon the jubilee of 
the world shall come. The part we have to take in 
it shall be performed, and I, from the islands of the 
west, and you, from your abodes here, meeting, at 
length, at God’s right hand, shall cast our crowns at 
his feet, and rejoice while we behold those who were 
the recipients of our love, the recipients of our hap- 
piness, in that bright and happy world. I most 
cordially second the resolution. Mr Knibb resumed 
his seat amid loud cheers. 

The resolution was then put and carried. 

Mr Stove. said: Before I read the resolution, one 
or two remarks may be offered to define the point to 
which its whole sentiment is addressed. It is happy 
that on this occasion the importance of your general 
object has been exhibited in the cases represented 
by the previous speaker. ‘The more we study the 
position and necessity of Christian churches at home 
and at the present time, the more are we convinced 
thatin their healthful existence and successful ac- 
tion they are altogether incomplete without a free 
use of the agency supplied in the Sabbath schools ; 
and if this be the result of careful examination at 
home, it seems to me that the two cases represented 
by the previous speaker, give to that subject an 
augmented interest [hear, hear]. There is no class 
of men that I know of more justly exhibited as ob- 
jects of our sympathy than the North American 
Indians, if I only except the case of the African 
slave [hear, hamel, ‘These two classes of our fellow- 
men have been loaded with wrong, and have been 
presented to the British public at various times, and 
under various circumstances, as demanding the in- 
dulgence of our sympathies, and the exercise of our 
vigorous action for their relief and defence. It has 
been found that legislative measures were not suffi- 
cient to protect the Indian under any circumstances 
occurring in his history ; and it was found also that 
however the slave might be relieved by legislative 
measures, no law could successfully remove the evils 
under which he suffered [hear, hear]. It has 
pleased God to grant that his holy gospel should be 
handed out to each. By its balm, the wound of the 
spirit has been clused; contentment in want and 
suffering has been induced; industry and devotion 
of heart have been produced in their habits. ‘The 
Indian has risen above his gross idolatry, quenched 
his warlike fire, and given himself to the arts of 
peace ; and the slave, liberated from his shackles, 
hath bowed down in holy subjection to the laws of 
Christ |cheers]. And whilst other agencies have 

en employed, it is for our mutual encouragement 
to-night to know that among them all none perhaps 
has proved more successful in the past, and none 
promises to be more successful for the future, handing 
out larger benefits to those tribes of suffering and in- 
jured persons, than the vigorous and healthtul activi- 
ties in the Sabbath school [cheers]. The more I 
direct my attention to the facts connected with the 
operations of this Society, in the different depart- 
ments of its labour, the more I am convinced that 
the church is bound not only to advance Sabbath 
schools by its generous and kindly support, but con- 
stantly to bring into the conducting of schools the 
sympathies, the vigorous, the personal action of the 
best energies which the church can command 
[cheers]. One of the greatest difficulties that had to 
be surmounted in the first movements of the Sabbath 
school, was the reluctance which marked the 
upper minds in the Christian churches to engage 
in the various operations of the schools. These were, 
for the most part, handed over to the vigorous 
youth, and these youth ofttimes very defectively in- 
structed. It has happened that God, in his great 
mercy, hath supplied, mainly through this Society 
and its funds, cheapened literature, means adapted 


to the study of the growing youth; and those who» 
in their boyhood, commenced as instructing youth 
in the activities of the Sabbath school, have now 
pom up to evince both the strength and the fruit- 
ulness of their genius, the vigour and ripeness of 
their age ; and, at the present time it seems—and to 
this the whole resolution refers—that great efforts 
should be directed to that one point—to make the 
agency employed in the conduct of the Sabbath 
school as perfect, and intellectual, and spiritual in 
character as we can [cheers]. There are several 
things which seem to me to direct our thoughts to 
this point, and thus to confirm the sentiments of the 
resolution. First, it seems a providential thing that 
now, in a far deeper and wider range than in former 
times, intellectual education is extended among all 
classes of the community. ‘The parochial, the Lan- 
casterian, the proprietary schools have cheapened 
intellectual education, and brought it within the 
reach of all who choose to embrace it; and this 
empire has evinced an earnest spring, so to speak, of 
mind, to grasp that great treasure. ‘To me it seems 
providential that such an arrangement should have 
transpired, if it teaches us the importance of keep- 
ing the moral and spiritual education advancing with 
equal vigour [hear, hear]. I dread not the advance 
ot intellectual culture, but I wish that the culture 
of the heart and the advancement of true religion 
should move onwards with it, at least at an equal 
pace [cheers]. It is more important that this should 
be done, because, in the advancement of education, 
we have seen an accompanying advance in the use 
and activity of the press. Literature has been 
cheapened in our time at a rate that our fathers 
could never have anticipated. ‘The press, in the use 
of its freedom, hath engrossed the use of an immense 
capital; the machinery now in existence and seek- 
ing for a market to repay its employment, is im- 
mense. We have by that—just as the poor are pre- 
pared to read them—works of all descriptions sent 
abroad at a price within their reach. If these 
works were pure, it would be a matter of thankful- 
ness; but while the pure literature has, in many 
instances, been cheapened, it is much to be deplored 
that the periodical press teems with defilement 
(hear, hear]. ‘The cheapening of novels is immense ; 
the diffusion of literature marked with flippancy, 
creating only the laugh, and appealing to the 
grosser passions of our nature, is extended far and 
wide [hear]. Let it be remembered that these wait 
to grasp the half-instructed youth, and to corrupt 
in the way of entertaining pollution. Nothing 
should be more alarming to Christians than this; 
and if it be true that the agencies of evil are active 
to secure the improvement of the art of reading as it 
becomes acquired, Christians should be active, in 
order to secure on their part an improvement of that 
art in favour of true religion [cheers]. Another 
point appears to me to be of immense moment with 
reference to the state of our country—and who is 
there present that does not love it [cheers]? I in- 
troduce here no politicul questions for discussion, 
and pronounce no opinions upon them whatever ; 
but yet, withholding such opinions, who does not 
remember the excitements of Manchester, and who 
can forget the trials of Ireland, and the mighty com- 
motions and the great changes which are transpiring 
in the present day [hear]? We cannot, we ought 
not, however we may shrink from party conflicts and 
party politics, to be blind to the fact that England is 
in a transition state, and passing under great and 
awful changes [hear]. Where it may rest, we can- 
not tell; but this is our rule, that we, seeing the 
danger before us, should be prepared for it. Let 
England have her safety, not in her police nor in her 
combined armies or navies, but in the efforts of Bri- 
tish Christians to secure the quiet order, and the 
healthful movement of all classes, by imbuing the 
public mind, from the highest to the lowest, with a 
deep and devout reverence for God and love to man 
— cheers]. There is another point, upon which 

will not, if I can help it, offer a single remark 
which shall involve the passing of a judgment. I 
say, the present time is one singularly marked by 
activities to promote party theology [hear]. I pro- 
nounce not on the fact, whether Popery is right or 
wrong, nor whether Puseyism be right or wrong; I 
will not claim truth on the part of my own sect, nor 
will I pronounce a condemnation on the part of 
others; but this we must recollect, that in the 
last few years, we have Papal sabbath schools tra- 
versing our streets; we have the Puseyite sabbath 
schools exhibited in the length and breadth of our 
land; we have all parties stooping down to the use 
of sabbath school instruction as an instrument of 
ao | and sectarian theology [hear]. What shall 
we do? Shall we condemn them for activity? Not 
I, for my part [hear]. Let each man be fully con- 
vinced in his own mind, and then pursue with free- 
dom the dictates of his conscience [continued 
cheering]. But on the part of this Society and its 
friends, there should be a calm, determined, 
vigorous, devout, and prayerful appeal to the word 
of God alone ; the holy oracles must decide [cheers]. 
Nor would I ask, on the part of this Society and its 
operations, merely an intellectual appeal to the 
word of God; but let me entreat, for the sake of the 
rising youth, that Sabbath schools will cultivate, 
not only that view of divine truth which may be 
sustained by a calm appeal to the word of God—that 
is to say, as an old theologian spake it, ** They should 
have the clear religion of the head’’—but let it be 
remembered, that the advance of that piety which 
secures peace on earth, goodwill to man, comfort in 
affliction, support in death, and happiness in the 
world to come, is to be cultivated by I know not 
what of influence exerted through the deep, and 
uniform, and powerful emotions of the heart [cheers]. 
It is the heart that must be touched, making the 
habits conformable to the doctrines and teaching of 
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divine truth [cheers]. Appeal, for one moment, to | 


the examples that ate before you in Holy Writ. I 
allow, that there are some marked by individual and 
intellectual greatness. I do not withhold, even from 
the discourses of our Lord, the credit which is due 
for intellectual strength, and immense accuracy of 
thought, indicating one who knew all things—the 
end from the beginning. But it seems to me, that 
the power of the Saviour’s instruction, and the 

ower which attended the instruction of those who 
immediately followed him, was derived, not so much 
from the intellectual grasp of the mind, as from the 
uniform and incessant manifestation of Heaven’s 
eternal love. Where Christ was seen, there love was 
seen; where’ his followers were seen, an imitation 
of his character was exhibited; and hence proceeds, 
under God, their great power; and I would wish 
that each Sabbath school teacher should aim to be 
imitators of Him whom we all profess to follow [loud 
cheers]. Mr Stovel concluded by moving the second 
resolution. : 

Mr Burnet, in seconding the resolution, said: 
The resolution, which has just been read to the 
meeting, introduces some points of very great deli- 
cacy. ‘ The circumstances of the times !""—what a 
text !—what a vast and complicated, and yet inte- 
resting and important, subject !—‘‘ The circumsta es 
of the times!’’ Ifthe resolution had not contai.ed 
another phrase, but the phrase that I have just re- 
peated, who could do it justice, or who could deal 
with it according to the importance of the occasion 
which has called us together, and the assembly now 
before us? Talk of the circumstances of the times 
fully, and you are meddling with politics; while, 
let it alone, and you have not done justice to your 
resolution. Whether you speak, therefore, or not, 
you are quite sure to incur blame somewhere. A 
committee, let me say, incurs considerable responsi- 
bility in calling men up to this platform, before such 
a vast assembly, when they know that the poor man 
must be condemned [cheers]. But there is one 
thing connected with the circumstances of the times 
which I think we may state, without giving unne- 
cessary offence, and that is, the fact that two states 
of feeling are afloat in the circumstances of the times. 
First, a feeling that the voluntary principle in reli- 

ion is omnipotent; and, secondly, a feeling that it 
is good for very little. Now, these are amongst the 
feelings associated with the circumstances of the 
times. Where is it that we find the power of the 
voluntary principle asserted, and where is it that we 
find the power of that principle maintained among 
the circumstances of the times? Just in such a 
meeting as this. This meeting is altogether a 
voluntary meeting; the voluntary principle has 
formed the Sunday School Union; the voluntary 
principle has hitherto maintained it; the voluntary 
principle has maintained the Sunday schools; and 
all the individuals that you, sir, see before you, will 
be found to constitute an assemblage of voluntaries 
ready to communicate the glad tidings of truth, to 
give it to the rising generation, through the thou- 
sands, and tens of thousand, and hundreds of thou- 
sands, connected with this great capital; and they 
have nothing for it. It has sometimes been said 
that, when work is not paid for, it is not cared for; 
and it has sometimes been said, when agency is not 
a paid agency it does not work. Why, Sabbath 
after Sabbath these teachers are working, and yet 
they are unpaid [cheers]. Look at the assemblage 
in this hall, and they have come together, on the 
present occasion—without expecting money ?—No ; 
but intending to pay [cheers]. 
stronger proof of the voluntary principle, and its effi- 
cacy, than this. When we hear, irom time to time, 
the pupils of the Sabbath schools coming forward ; 
some of them missionaries; some of them Indian 
chiets; some of them one class of our own commu- 
nity; some of them another class of a foreign com- 
munity ; some of them ministers of Christ amongst 
ourselves; and when we hear them tracing their 
own history, and the history of their own convic- 
tions, up to the earliest period of recollection, we 
find that the impressions thus early produced re- 
sulted, on many occasions, from their aitendance at 
the Sabbath school [hear, hear]. But we will goa 
little further, and look at another circumstance of 
the times, which looks down upon all this voluntary 
effort, and which supposes that it is good for very 
little; or, if you will allow a strange phraseology, 
good for evil [laughter], reckoning it only good for 
evil, if it is good for anything at all. If you find, 
among the circumstances of the times, a number of 
individuals bringing all the intrigues of politics—for 
we must look at politics, or we must go out of the 
world—if you find individuals getting up all the 
cabals in the back stairs, and behind the scenes, and 
beyond the screens [laughter] that statesmen know 
how to work, screwing up their courage to the 
sticking place, and setting those at defiance upon 
whom they know they are dependent, and for the 
loss of whose favour they tremble [cheers], while 
they profess to disregard it—if we find this class of 
individuals shouting down the voluntary principle, 
which is doing so much in religion, in order that 
they may set up the coercive principle, to serve pur- 
poses of their own—as Mr Stovel, who preceded me, 
said, I am giving no opinion [laughter]; I am only 
speaking of the course that individuals pursue—if 
we find men changing their coats, if they ever had 
coats at all [laughter |—if we find them turning their 
faces, if they ever carried any [laughter]—if we find 
them changing altogether the aspect of their own 
history, and coming round all at once, in the midst 


Can there be a/ 


of light more briiliant than our fine gaslight in this | 


hall, acquiring such a strength of vision, that they | 
see beyond all their former sceings—if we find them 


peggee themselves in a new position, surrounded | 


new intrenchments and new batteries, and 
placing upon them a new species of artillery, to fire, 


not on their enemies, but their old friends, as a party 
of fanatics—if we find those worthy individuals 
pursuing this course—for what, think you? Is it to 
come to a hall like this, and pay their money? No; 
it is to have no meetings at all, but to make other 
people gathcrer ‘the money for them [loud cheers]. 
Why, they mean to stir the whole community 
by the tax-gather [laughter and cheers]. They do 
not think the Sunday school teacher is capable 
of that moral revolution which the country ought to 
undergo in order to raise it. It never did appear to 
me that clothing a man in the uniform of any govern- 
ment, or investing him with the authority of any 
government to send him from door to door to collect 
pence for the sake of the great purposes for which 
the Saviour came into the world, could ever promote 
that purpose. Let me see religion come out in its 
majesty of power, as it does now in this hall [cheers]. 
Let me see it describing its value on the young 
countenances that I see before me—let me see it 
marshaling an assemblage where age has not yet 
put forth its depressing influence, but where all 
energies are alive and lively, and long may they be 
alive and lively—let me sce it, as soon as it is applied, 
come out, and, in the case of each individual, not 
merely in the collections of the day or of the moment, 
but with the service and labour of every Sabbath as 
it returns—let me see religion coming out in con- 
nexion with the Sunday labours and the present 
monetary contributors in the form of Sabbath 
school pupils, filled with the knowledge of the word 
of God, and I make over to all the legislators in the 
universe their power to compel any contributions 
that they may a necessary for carrying out sys- 
tems that possess not moral power enough to carry 
out themselves [cheers]. Suppose we look to the 


voluntary principle in religion as here exemplified— | 


is it not mighty and powerful, and are not its sup- 
porters numerous? If an individual were disposed 
to walk at large, and feel himself a free man, with 
power and energy enough to walk the paving-stones 
without being aided, what would he think if three 
or four persons were commissioned by public autho- 
rity to take him by the arms and hold him [laughter] ? 
He would say to the two on the right hand, ‘I 
don’t want you, gentlemen; I am obliged to you for 
your attention, but I can walk alone ;”’ and he would 
say to those on the left hand, ‘‘ You, gentlemen, are 
unnecessary to my movements; I am able to go 
alone.” ‘*Oh! no,’’ they would say, and perhaps 
three or four others would come, until the man, who 
thought himself at liberty, would find himself a pri- 
soner. He would say, ‘ This is a strange kind of help 
—it is encumbering help—lI wish I had my freedom 
again”’ [laughter]. ‘That is just what the Sunday 
School Union would say to any persons that would 
attempt to fetter it in its progress, and encumber it 
with their help [cheers]. If any man feels a con- 
viction that this is a useful institution, let him ex- 
press it in words of kindness, and translate these 
words into a contribution of money ; but let him not 
attempt to fetter the free operations of this vast as- 
sembly [cheers]. I should not dwell on these cir- 
cumstances, did I not know that I am speaking to 
teachers, and that the resolution says that the cir- 
cumstances of the times require of those teachers 
two things: first, that they should teach themselves, 
and, secondly, that they should take care how they 
teach their pupils. Now, as the resolution grounds 
these two things on the circumstances of the times, 
how can I pass by these circumstances? It is ut- 
terly impossible [laughter]. I am not running down 
any of my religious neighbours—I am only endea- 
vouring to place in a fair lhght the weak and un- 
thinking men, or the cunning and intriguing men— 
which you like; they are either knaves or fools, 
take your choice ; I am only talking of those men 
who endeavour to run down the principles which 
we have met to-night to maintain, and upon which, 
during the whole of the past year, and many years 
before, our friends now assembled have been always 
acting. Well it would be for men who profess to 
read, and who profess to think, to look a little round, 
and read something and think something about the 
times in which they live, ere they run down such a 
noble machinery as I see now assembled without 
money and without price before me [continued 
cheering]. But we find the circumstances of the 
times spreading light. I have shown you that 
light and darkness are conflicting in the times in 
which we live; but, notwithstanding, you will find 
the light spreading. You may take two stones, and 
knock them together as much as you like; they 
will never send out darkness, but they will send out 
light now and then; so that even the conflict that is 
going on will produce light, and this is known 
everywhere. We have heard something about the 
word Popery. I saw in the papers, only the other 
day, an extract of a letter from Milan. What think 
you that letter stated? That the Pope had called 
together a congregation, as he calls one of the classes 
of ecclesiastical and secular establishments that he 
convenes, for the purpose of considering proposals 
that were made to carry a railroad through the 
Papal states, and they very wisely determined that 
no railroad should pass through them [laughter and 
cheers}. The fact is, when the railroads are whisk- 
ing the people over the face of a country, and they are 
dropping them here and there—they can hardly say 
what waiter they may speak to, what gentleman 
they may converse with, what books they may drop. 
In short, if the Papal states were to be made a 
thoroughfare by railroads, like the rest of Europe, 
light would get in, and what would become of 
Popery? Now, this is one of the circumstances of the 
times [laughter]. Not only will they refuse to allow 
railroads into the territory, but they will not allow 
those that are coming from other quarters, and that may 
find it necessary to pass into them or to go out of them. 


So that, happen what will, Popery does not intend to 


| 


gO down at railroad speed. The only way you can 
eal with all these circumstances is according to the 

resoluticn—first to teach yourselves, and next to teach 

your pupils ; and here let me say it is of great im- 

portance that Sunday school teachers should be 

earnest, anxious, and diligent in teaching themselves 

(hear, hear]. In these days, and this also belongs 

to the circumstances of the times—in these days of 

inquiry, your habits of teaching, your attendance, 

will be investigated—your schools will be sifted and 

tried—everything you may do and everything you 

teach will come out before the public; and woe be 

to the voluntary principle if it should suffer in your 

hands; or rather woe be to you if you allow it to 

suffer on your account. It is of great importance, 

therefore, that we should solemnly urge extensive 

reading upon our friends who have assembled here, 

that they may more effectually communicate just 

views of divine truth to those whom Providence has 

placed under their care. Take this course, and you 

will eclipse the legislators that tell you, whether in 
your own country or others, that nothing will do for 
the instruction of the nation but the power and 
authority of statesmen. Take this course, and you 
will rise above the philosophers that say religion is 
weakness—take this course, and you will put down 
the infidels that say the light of religion is darkness 
—take this course, and you will exalt your Sunday 
schools to a moral standing in the eyes of the 
country, before those that once laughed them to 
scorn—take this course, and you will be able then 
most successfully to carry on the great work in 
which you are engaged; and, if you find the laughter 
and the scorn of an unthinking world to come down 
upon you, you will be enabled to bear it with that 
equanimity of mind which only ministers to the 
moral strength of those feelings by which those who 
do their duty are able to go from one measure of 
success to another, till they have reached the great 
end of their teaching, and have seen light circle 
around them, and darkness, ashamed, hiding its 
head [loud cheers]. 

Epwarp Barnes, jun., Esq., of Leeds: I speak 
the sober conviction of my judgment when I ay 
that such a spectacle as this I never before saw. 
have seen many large and overpowering meetings— 
I have seen many assemblages of distinguished per- 
sons in this and in other countries—but such a cone 
centration of teaching power and influence I never 
looked upon, till I saw 4,000 teachers gathered 
within Exeter hall. What an amount of influence! 
What an amount of moral and intellectual power! 
What a weight of responsibility [hear, hear]! I do 
not know a single face before me, and yet I know 
them all. By the instinct of a Sunday school teacher, 
of twenty-eight years standing, I could distinctly 
declare that this meeting was comprised almost 
wholly of those engage! in that excellent work. I 
see the calm conviction, the earnest thought, and 
the pious principle—I see, under the quiet bonnet, 
the sweet and lovely concern—I see those thin 
which I have been accustomed to see in Sabba 
school teachers—and I exult to see them [cheers], 
I have long had the honour and privilege of being 
connected with Sabbath schools, and I declare m 
conviction that they rank among the highest means 
that exist in this or any other country for pro- 
moting the sacred observance of the Lord’s day 
[hear, hear]—for advancing the great interests of 
religion—for raising and refining the character of 
the humbler classes—and for bringing down a tide 
of blessings upon those who are engaged in blessing 
others [cheers]. For true, indeed, it is in this, as 
in every other department of benevolence and phil- 
anthropy, it is more blessed to give than to receive 
[cheers]. When I look to the population of this 
country, I consider the vast addition that has been 
made to it since the commencement of the present 
century. When I think that the whole amount of 
the moral influence, of which I see a type before me 
in the Sabbath school teachers, and whom I ma 
consider as representatives of the Sabbath schoo 
teachers of the empire, has been almost entirel 
created within that period—that in that period 
that amount of voluntary principle, which has been 
so well commented upon, has been put forth and 
called into existence in this country—when I con- 
sider what, in that vastly increased, and in many 
pees dense, population, might have been, proba- 
ly would have been, the condition of the working 
classes—what an amount of pestiferous influence 
might have been disseminated from the press—what 
an amount of vice, irreligion, and infidelity, might have 
prevailed—what scenes we might have had upon 
the Lord’s day, in our streets and in our fields, 
When I consider all that might have been if Sunday 
schools had not existed, and when I look upon that 
which does exist, I am filled with alarm at the re- 
flection at what might have been, and with admira- 
tion and gratitude at the consideration of what is 
Nanay wad The extent of Sabbath school instruction 

as been alluded to in the Report, and by the Chair- 
man. From your Keport I understand that the 
number of Sabbath jeliloch within a circle of five 
miles from the General Post office, is something 
about one hundred thousand; and your Chairman 
has given the opinion that about two millions of 
Sabbath scholars exist in the country. I incline to 
think that that estimate of your Chairman is a very 
small and moderate one. I incline to believe that 
the number is over that amount, rather than under 
|hear, hear]. In the population of this vast metro- 
polis—from what cause I know not—you have by 
no means the same proportion of Sunday scholars 
to the population, that we have in various parts of 
the country. Here, to a population of two millions, 

ou appear to have, according to the account given 
in your Report, about one hundred thousand Sunday 
scholars; but, in the manufacturing parts of the 
country, from which I come, according to the best 
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accounts we could obtain at the time the Factories” 
Education bill menaced us—and I am sure those 
accounts were honest, and, I believe, accurate—from 
a. ig eye of 2,200,000, there were upwards of 
four hundred thousand Sabbath scholars [cheers]. 
Here, therefore, you have one in twerity of the whole 
population found in your schools; in the manufac- 
turing districts of Yorkshire and Lancashire, we 
have one in five and a half of the population found 
in our schools [cheers]. A gentleman who has been 
sitting near me has told me that, in an agricultural vil- 


lage of Northamptonshire, from which he comes, there | 


are only about half-a-dozen children, out of a popu- 
lation of 1,100, that do not attend the Sunday school 
cheers]. And in Wales, not only children, but 
even adults, attend the Sabbath school to a very 
great extent. I believe, therefore, you would find the 
ratio of one in five and a half of the population to be 
nearly the correct amount; whereas, with you, the 
ratio is one in twenty. But suppose we were to sa 
one-in ten of the whole population of England, 
Wales, and Scotland—which is 9 kind of medium 
between the :two—then we shall have the number 
supposed by your Chairman, that is, 2,000,000 of Sab- 
bath scholars within Great Britain. I believe, as I said 
before, that is a very moderate estimate. {am in- 
clined to think the number would be quite as near 
three as two millions. But you have not given us 
an estimate of Sunday school teachers (hear, hear]. 
I find that in our part of the country, the number of 
teachers is about as One to six compared with the 
scholars; in London I find the proportion is about 
one to ten. But if we suppose that we have two 
millions of Sunday scholars, and that we have one 
‘in six of teachers, that would show a number of 
330,000 Sabbath school teachers in Great Britain 
cheers]. Now of that, I say it is a spiritual militia. 
cheers| ; that it is anational guard [cheers], upon 
which I have infinitely greater reliance than all the 
armies and navies ever assembled under the flag of | 
Britain — cheers]. We have seen that these: 
teachers have proved themselves jealous and zealous 
for the truth [cheers]. Sothat I firmly believe there is 
notin Britain to be found a body of persons more 
valuable to the highest.civil liberties, privileges, and 
immunities that we possess, as ‘well as to the reli- 
gious interests of the country, than the Sabbath 
school teachers of this kingdom [cheers]. But, 
although there can be no doubt as to the extent of 
Sunday school instruction, there may possibly be 
some doubt as to its efficiency. There may be a 
great amount of machinery, and by possibility that 
machinery may be doing very little good. Now, one 
thing that induces me to believe that it cannot be so, 
and that the schools are infinitely more effective than 
has been supposed | the enemies of Sunday 
schools, and by some of their friends, is this—that 
two years ago, there was the finest possible spirit, 
the greatest alacrity, zeal, determination, and affec- 
tion manifested by the teachers of England, in re- 
sisting the attack that was threatened upon the 
schools under their care [hear, hear]. Now, if they 
had been stipendiaries, one might have explained 
this upon worldly principles; but not one of them 
being in the receipt of a single sixpence per annum, 
for their labours, one can account for it on no other 
principle than this—that there existed in their bosoms 
an earnest, a strong sense of duty, an ardent attach- 
ment to the children placed under their charge, and 
a sincere desire to promote the glory of God [cheers]. 
This, therefore, gives to me a strong conviction that 
there is much of efficiency in Sabbath school instruc- 
tion, for these principles cannot exist in Sunday 
school teachers without their being made manifest 
in the instruction they give, and in the fruits of 
their flabours. Still, I am quite willing to admit, 
that Sunday school instruction is not so efficient as 
we might desire it tobe. But of this 1 am quite 
sure, from an observance of many years, that it is 
now much more efficient than it was when I was 
young ; and that the Sunday School Union has done 
much to promote this efficiency by pointing out the 
errors and defects that existed in the modes of in- 
struction, and by holding up the best principles for 
conducting these schouls [hear, hear]. We had 
lately, in Leeds, a visit from a government inspector 
of day schools. He was an honourable and an esti- 
mable gentleman, and seemed to have a very clear 
appreciation of the value of the Sabbath school in- 
struction which he found prevailing to so great an 
extent in the manufacturing districts. He came to 
me for some information with regard to the day 
schools, and I invited him to come and see the Sun- 
day school of which I am superintendent. He said, 
«¢T will come on this condition, that you do not let 
any of the teachers know that 1 am coming. ’’I pro- 
mised I would not, and he came on a Sunday morn- 
ing. I took him round the school, I showed him the 
whole of our books and our records, I placed him 
down beside some of the teachers, and he heard 
them examining, instructing, and admonishing the 
children, and enforcing divine truth, either from the 
holy scriptures, or from catechisms, or from hymns. 
He examined our books, and our records of the at- 
tendance of the teachers ; and let me say to teachers, 


that when I showed him the punctual attendance of 
the teachers he said, “There: that is the thing you 


have to depend upon ; that is the best of your school 


—the attendance of your teachers ; that is the thing 


that proves either your weakness or your strength ”’ 
hear, hear]. 


ia 


After remaining with us about an 


our, his testimony at parting was this—and it was 


the testimony of an honourable, an impartial, and of 


a good man, though of one who had seen compara- 


tively very little of Sunday schools. 


Alluding to 


the battle that we had fought in defence of our Sun- 


day schools, two 


ears ago, he said, ‘‘ Well, Mr 


Baines, I may os ing William said, when he saw 
relan 


the plains of 


d before one of his battles, ‘These 


plains are worth fighting for!’ so say 1 of your 


schools, These schools are worth fighting for” 
[loud mms Still, my friends, I would not, by 
any means, flatter either you, or any who are en- 
gaged in this important work. It is a vast machin- 
ery, and it is of immense importance that it should 
be kept in the cleanest, most perfect, and most 
polished state, in the most admirable and efficient 
working order. I agree in every word contained in 
the resolution that has already Fee passed, and in 
nie a | said by the gentlemen who have preceded 
me as to the immense importance of self-cultivation 
on the,part of the teacher. Much yet may be done 
in regard to it, and in regard to the punctuality of 
attendance, and the preparation given for the ‘in- 
struction of the Lord’s day, with reference to the at- 
tendance of the children, and the modes and sys- 
tems of tuition, and the visiting of the children at 


in all these ways; and I do not know whether I am 
wrong or not, but I have a perfect conviction, which 
is matured by all the considerations I give to the 
subject, that we have, as yet, seen but the mere 
feeble infancy of the moral and religious capabilities 
of Sunday schools; and that we shall see that in- 
fancy only, until there is a general and a systematic 
visitation of the children and their friends in their 
own houses, by which a great amount of influence 
may be exerted over such a vast population as that 
in the midst pf ‘which we are now placed [cheers]. 
If there are 4,000 teachers present, I suppose they 
must come from schools containing perhaps 60,000 
or 70,000 scholars, and these 60,000 or 70,000 scho- 
lars must come from families containing, at least, 
three times, perhaps four times, perhaps five times, 
that number of individuals—see, then, what is the 
amazing amount of moral and religious influence 
that would be conveyed by these teachers, and 
those with whom they are associated in their several 


in their houses, to know their character, circum- 
stances, and the stations in which they pre placed, 
their various temptations, and means they have of 
encouragement, or discouragement, and to convey 
to their parents that influence which must be con- 
veyed when an earnest, good, Sunday school teacher 
goes with the voice of sympathy, encouragement, or 
admonition [cheers]. 1 beg to express, on the part 
of the Sunday schools in our country, the gratitude 
that they feel to the Sunday School Union in Lon. 
don for many parts of its system—gratitude for its 
valuable publications, and for that system upon which 
it has recently begun toact, but upon whichit is now 
‘acting with considerable power, and upon which it 
must act to a much greater and more valuable extent 
—that is, by visitation of country Sunday schools, and 
of unions in various parts of the country [hear]. 
With all the disposition I have to look favourably 
on Sunday schools, I know we have many defects, 
and that many schools might be found, of which the 
most flattering account would not be given by the 
disinterested, impartial, and intellectual observer. It 
is important to discover these defects—to point them 
out, ina judicious and affectionate manner ; and your 
Union here may do much good by sending down 
detachments of its members to the country, to convey 
encouragement and instruction, and the best modes 
of imparting the important tuition of the Sunday 
school. But there is one suggestion which, before I 
sit down, I would venture to offer to the committee, 
of whom it is my duty to move the appointment. 
You have, I know, excellent Sunday schools in 
London, but I do not know of one which is reputed, 
through England, and through the world, asa model 
Sunday school [hear]. I hear, throughout the 
country, of the model school of the British and 
Foreign School Society ; and, when we come to 
London, we all go to visit it. I hear, at Glasgow, 
of the Training School there, and we all go to visit 
it. Now, is it not of immense importance that there 
should be, for the instruction of persons who come 
up out of the country, and those who come from 
foreign countries too, to visit this vast metropolis, a 
city set on a hill which cannot be hid—to which all 
nations are flowing—one central model Sunday 
school, conducted by picked teachers, and contain- 
ing all the most improved methods of instruction ; 
which may be visited by those really zealous to im- 
prove their own modes of instruction in other places, 
and from which, therefore, the most valuable instruc- 
tion and examples might be furnished [hear]? I 
offer the hint respectfully to the Committee about 
to be appointed; and one thing more I also will 
venture to say; it has reference to infant Sunday 
schools [hear]. There are comparatively few of our 
Sunday schools which have infant schools connected 
with them; but there are some which have infant 
schools conducted in the most admirable and effi- 
cient mariner. One I have seen sinee I came to 
London, and I rejoice to have seen it, for I shall 
have derived advantage from so doing. We do not 
know how soon the child, even the infant, is capable 
of receiving religious instruction. Ishall never forget 
the lesson I received from a little boy of my own, 
about three years old. When I went to assemble 
the other children, older than himself, on the Sab- 
bath afternoon, to come in for their regular instruc- 
tion, he pleaded that he might be allowed to come 
in with them, and he said, in his simple way, 
‘* Papa, I can be teached ; I can be teached.’’ And 
often, often, when I have thought of infant schools, I 
have thought that if we could hear the little chil- 
dren of two, three, and four years old, speaking, we 
should hear them say, ** I can be teached”’ [cheers]. 
And if they can be taught, I then remember how 
great the responsibility is upon us to teach them, 
and that we should not allow them to live, and 
many of them even to die, without availing our- 
selves of the very earliest openings of the intellect, 
and of the feelings, to communicate to them the in- 


valuable instructions of divine truth [cheers]. You 


their own houses [hear, hear]. Much may be done | 


schools, if they were regularly to visit the children | 


have, then, a high vocation; you are placed in a 
situation to be seen by England. and by the world ; 
upon you, and upon the committee about to be ap- 
pointed, consisting of a few zealous individuals, de- 
volve interests which the greatest arithmetician can 
never number, which no mathematician can mea- 
sure—interests moral, spiritual, eternal. Upon you, 
therefore, devolves the high responsibility of show- 
ing what may be done by this noble modern system 
of religious tuition of the young: and to you it be- 
ae to set before England and the world the most 
perfect model and example of scriptural and religious 
instruction ever witnessed. I beg to move the third 
resolution [loud cheers]. 

Mr J. R. Witson (Newcastle), in seconding the 
resolution, said: I feel it a privilege and an honour 
once more to appear before you, not in the capacity 
of your agent or missionary, but in that of a friend ; 
and I would say, in the language of my dear brother 
Peter Jones, that I shake hands with you in my 
heart [cheers]. Of all the institutions the anni- 
versaries of which I have attended, the Sunday 
School Union still lies nearest my heart ; for nearly 
ten years of the best of my life was employed in 
fot service, in itinerating through the whole of Eng. 

and and a part of Wales, and I can bear my humble 
testimony to the utility and vast importance of 
the Sunday School Union. But your work is not 
yet accomplished. I would I could respond to the 
statement of Mr Baines of Leeds, that the probable 
number of children in Sabbath schools in the United 
Kingdom was nearly three millions. I fear that it 
has not reached above half that number, and that 
probably one-third of the children—though we are 
told there are Sabbath schools throughout the king. 
dom—are at this moment destitute of Sunday 
school instruction. It is through the instrumentality, 
therefore, of local Sabbath school unions, in the 
visiting of distant villages, by the canvassing of 
large and populous towns, that the present neglected 
population of the kingdom are to be expeditiously 
and effectually brought under Sabbath school tui- 
tion. Next to the importance of bringing an 
entire population under instruction, is that of im- 
oe the methods of instruction [hear, hear]. 
he Sunday School Union is calculated to accom- 
plish that object likewise. By concentrating the 
piety of individuals in the metropolis—by pursuing 
the best method of teaching—by diffusing, in the 
most approved form, useful information, through the 
instrumentality of the local unions, you will render 
Sabbath schools the most efficient nurseries of the 
church of God. Although I have, for nearly seven 
years, retired from this work, yet, on returning to 
the metropolis, and attending the public meetings, 
I have felt all my old feelings and sympathies called 
into fresh exercise. Though I cannot now report 
the formation of new unions, yet I rejoice in the 
efforts you are making by the visitation of the pro- 
vinces by deputations of the Committee, for the 
purpose of forming these unions. Did my family 
circumstances render it competent to me, there is no 
work under the sun in which I would so cordially 
engage as that of itinerating through the kingdom 
to promote the interests of Sabbath schools [cheers]. 
The Committee you are now about to appoint are 
men of whom the world is not worthy; you may 
rely upon them as being good men and true, who 
will follow out the great objects of the Union during 
the ensuing year. 

The resolution was then put and carried. 

Mr ANDREW ReeED (of Norwich) rose and said: 
At this late hour I fear I'shall not have the ear of 
the meeting to enable me to say a few of those 
earnest and warm words which, as an old Sunday 
school teacher, at present throb within my heart 
[cheers]. I think I cannot, however, altogether sit 
down silent on this occasion |hear, hear]. I used to 
sit as you sit, and I have often had the horror of an 
Exeter hall meeting before me, and the making of a 
speech there [hear, hear]. But now, to my great 
astonishment, I find myself occupying the very 
place that was once so great a terror [cheers]. At 
the same time, I have often heard ministers and 
others say that, whatever meeting may be formidable 
in Exeter hall, the Sabbath School Union never is 
so—that, if they were never at home in any other 
meeting, they are sure to be at home amongst Sun- 
day school teachers [cheers]. I regard it as my 
pride and delight to reckon myself amongst those 
ministers who began their work for the conversion 
of souls in a Sabbath school, who continue that work 
while ministers of the gospel, and who have not 
given up the name of a Sabbath school teacher, 
though they have attained a higher degree in Chris- 
tian operations. I rejoice, I say, to be one of that 
number, and I am sure that I shall always feel at 
home in such a meeting as this [cheers]. I have 
come, as some of you know, from the neighbourhood 
of the late melancholy catastrophe at Yarmouth. 
My mind is full of it. I preached on the subject on 
Sunday evening last, to a most crowded congrega- 
tion, thrilled by the cireumstances which had trans- 
pired. Some of you have heard the details; but I 
may state that, on a bridge in Yarmouth, some 400 
human beings were crowded together, anxiously 
observing a frivolous and absurd spectacle ; and, in 
the moment of their deepest interest, the bridge 
gave way, the chains by which it was suspended 
burst, and the astonished and paralysed spectators 
who a the banks beheld that bridge —s 

empty in the air, and the stream flowing gently an 
placidly along, as though nothing had occurred, 
over the lifeless bodies of many of their fellow- 
creatures. You may imagine the feelings of some 
Sunday school teachers there, who had lost their 
little charge that had been straying in the care of 
servants and others, and had been carried to the 
river in order to see the spectacle, but were over- 


| whelmed in the general destruction. You may con- 
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ceive how, at the corner of every street, the same 
topic was mooted and talked over, and you may 
imagine the shudder and horror which entered every 
heart when the painful fact was communicated, But 
there is another bridge, and upon that bridge are 
constantly passing myriads of our fellow-creatures, 
hastening from time to eternity. Generation 
after generation passes away every thirty years, and 
numbers fall into a deep and unknown abyss. What 
are we doing to save them? ‘The gospel is the way 
of salvation forthem. Are we applying it? There 
was some noble instances of manly spirit in that 
frightful destruction to which I have referred. There 
were one poor fellow—a brave fellow he must have 
been—who was hanging on by the bridge itself, over 
the water’s edge. A female in the stream grasped 
him by the leg, but, instead of pushing her away, as 
many would have done, with a view to his own 
safety, knowing that his own weight was well-nigh 
too much to sustain, he said, ‘‘ Hold firm, hold 
firm, I can bear you!’’ and she held on till 
she was rescued by a boat [hear, hear]. At 
length the boat came to take him away; but he 
said, ‘‘ No, I can hold on yet; go there and save 
yonder people—see how they perish.”” At length 
the poor fellow’s strength was exhausted, and he fell 
into the stream; but the spectators who had seen 
his bravery instantly flung a rope, and he was 
brought safe to shore [cheers]. Imitate that man. 
Sunday school teachers, go forth in the spirit of your 
Master, and pluck souls as brands from the burning, 
and God will bless you, and enable you to save 
poner and those that hear you [hear, and cheers]. 
am called upon to move a resolution which is ge- 
nerally considered a formal one, but I trust that on 
this occasion it will not be altogether so regarded. 
Our respected friend, the Chairman, has come here 
from other public duties to show his good feeling, 
and that at some inconvenience to himself. He 
thought it right to apologise for his unavoidable ab- 
sence a short period beyond the time appointed, and 
Sunday school teachers love to be punctual [cheers]. 
I think, therefore, that we ought to respond to his 
apology by according to him our earnest and sincere 
pera ger ang: 5 I like to see those who fill muni- 
cipal offices, Iwas about to say condescending, but 
it is not condescension [hear, hear], to come from the 
discharge of those offices to prgmote Christian bene- 
volence. In America it is no uncommon thing to 
see blended with the Sabbath school teachers an 
officer of government, a member of Congress, the 
chief marshal [cheers]. Allow me to state this fact, 
which I am sure will encourage my hearers. The 
late lamented president of that country was at one 
time a rough soldier, and not altogether a moral one. 
It should seem that he began to think, at a later 
period of his history, of the things that made for his 
everlasting peace (hear, hear]. He became a Sab- 
bath school teacher, and he actually had a small 
class of young females on the banks of the 
Ohio, under his instruction, and the very Sabbath 
before he went to take the first seat as president of 
that country, a seat from which he never retired 
till he went to a better and more glorious rest 
[‘*hear,’’ and cheers]. If our magistrates, if our 
members of parliament, if our municipal officers 
were men of this spirit, we could trust a nation’s 
weal and woe with them [cheers]. ‘These are not 
the men that would be recreant to every Protestant 
principle [renewed cheers]. ‘Those who had taught 
on the previous sabbath day the simple lesson of 
justification by faith alone to the children of the 
sabbath schools, would never be the men who would 
go and proclaim in the house of parliament that 
there was little distinction between one sect and 
one set of opinions and another; that whether Jeho- 
vah or Jove were Lord i3 of little consequence ; and 
that whether Papist or Protestant had the power 
and influence over the minds of men, could little sig- 
nify. These would not be the men thus to frustrate 
a nation’s hopes, thus to barter and sell a nation’s 
dearest birthright [cheers]. I do unfeignedly re- 
joice, under the circumstances of the times, in the 
progress and advance of sabbath school instruction 
ne cheers]. I think we have not sufficiently un- 
erstood the worth and importance of those statisti- 
cal labours which my friend Mr Baines has been ex- 
plaining amongst us to-night. I do feel that we 
owe the deepest debt of gratitude to him [cheers]. 
It was said in the House of Commons that the manu. 
facturing districts were populated by savages—a 
horde of barbarians [loud cheers]. They were said 
to have no instruction, no education whatever. But 
he (Mr Baines) took on his shoulder a mighty bur- 
den, which the most experienced would have 
trembled to encounter; and he has proved, and that 
in a manner that the most philosophical observer 
cannot find a flaw in, not only that the calumny was 
untrue, but that the reverse was the fact—that the 
brightest scenes of the country’s civilisation were not 
to be found in time-worn cathedral abodes, but in 
the newly-sprung-up and fresh living residences of 
manufacturing life and industry in the north 
[cheers]. This question is foreing itself upon the 
public mind. Even in the House of Commens 
Sunday schools are mentioned reverently now 
[hear]. And from the very reports of that House, 
what do you find? In the Manchester statistical 
report, it is gravely stated, that among all the means 
of education which that borough possesses nothing 
has more influenced and benefited the population 
than the simple and unpretending instruction of the 
sabbath schools [cheers]. The commissioners ap- 
pointed to investigate the state of the agricultural 
population, every one of them, tell us that those dis- 
tricts would be destitute of any means of education 
ch all, if na had not these simple institutions upon 
rah magia ay [cheers], Iam glad that our legis- 
ra arg thus become enlightened on these vital 
subjects; and I do trust that they will not beknown 


to libel these institutions again [hear, hear]. There 
is progress—there needs it more—in our sabbath 
schools. I want tosee more fully an alliance be- 
tween the sabbath and the day school. What gave 
the great impulse to daily education in our country ? 
The simple labours of Raikes. The sabbath school 
was the pioneer to all education in the land, and that 
which the sabbath school did formerly it must do 
still. It must keep up the impulse for education ; 
and I believe that our secular education must be 
raised in its tone and general character. You will 
never get an evangelical pious population to feel 
much interest in the work of education, till you 
make it distinctly religious [hear, hear]. I mean, 
not in the sense of priestism, not latitudinarianism, 
but in the sense of evangelical piety. I think that 
the spirit of the sabbath school should begin to per- 
vade, not to absorb, the instructions of the day 
school, Iam fully convinced that we must endea- 
vour to adopt some of the advantages of the modern 
day school system. Normal schools and infant 
schools must be engrafted on sabbath schools. I 
will tell you how the plan of a normal school may 
be carried out. Itis by the ministers training the 
teachers [cheers]. I know that our labours are mul- 
tifarious, but I am not sure whether they would not 
be lightened in the end by this temporary accession 
to them. I know many ministers who are constantly 
making this their object; they have done so for a 
long time, and find it their greatest delight to meet 
with the sabbath school teachers once in the week, 
and go through with them the lessons for the next 
sabbath day. The benefit to the teachers is exceed- 
ingly great. The benefit of the monitorial system 
in education entirely depends on this. If there be 
monitors, however skilful, unless the master trains 
them, the school goes to ruin. Spiritual intelli- 
gence may be given to Sunday school teachers by 
similar means. The system of infant schools may 
also be carried out in the sabbath school. I think 
that we want more distinctness in the object of Sun- 
day school teaching. I feel that I wanted it when 
I was a teacher, and therefore out of the abundance, 
and sometimes the sadness, of the heart, the mouth 
must speak. I think we want to feel more fully 
that the conversion of the children, by the grace of 
God resting on our efforts, is the only sufficient and 
full success with which a sabbath school teacher can 
be satisfied [cheers], When you look at the adult 
population of such a country as ours, how little can 
you hope to overtake it. ‘They are now engaged in 
some way; and they are ready to say that there was 
a period when you might have reached their ear and 
spoken to them the truths of the gospel. There is 
such a period, and that period is childhood [cheers]. 
It is then that you may gain the human spirit 
free from toil and care, at least from hardihood, 
and worldly selfishness, and policy; therefore 
make good use of the opportunity. Take under 
your care, in the Sabbath school, the man who would 
be the future hardy infidel, the daring libertine, the 
sceptic, the great agitator of society. Make good 
use of your golden time. Seek their conversion by 
the Spirit of God, and your labour will not be with- 
out fruit. I will relate one incident that occurred 
in connexion with my own Sabbath school. I think 
teachers at large will feel it as encouraging to them 
as it has been to those connected with my own 
school. There was a little girl that was called, at 
an early age, to lie down and die. She was visited 
by her teacher with great frequency and urgency ; 
the teacher, on the last occasion, found her very 
weak, and asked her whether she was happy, to 
which she replied, ‘* Yes.”’ On inquiring as to the 
ground of her hope, she said she was resting on 
the word of Jesus Christ. Pausing a little, she 
said to her teacher, ‘*‘ You have told me that Jesus 
will give to those who die and trust in him a golden 
crown in heaven.” The teacher, with tears rolling 
down her cheeks, said, ‘It is true: you shall have 
such a crown according to the word of Christ.” 
‘* Oh,” said the little thing, ‘* will you get a crown ?”’ 
The teacher was cut to the heart for a moment, and 
paused for a reply; and the little darling lifted up 
its sweet eye with gratitude to the teacher, mistaking 
the object of the pause, and said, ‘* Well, if He don’t 
give you a crown, I will take mine from my head 
and put it on yours” [loud cheers]. Such a re- 
sponse of gratitude from a child just soaring into 
Paradise would surely be enough to pay a large 
period of toiland labour. I pray that you may have 
many such, who shall be your joy and rejoicing in 
the great day of God, who shall be seals of your 
teaching, and souls for your hire [loud cheers]. ‘The 
speaker concluded by moving the fourth resolution. 


Mr RR. Hamixton, of Lynn, in seconding the reso- 
lution, said: I have the heart of a Sabbath school 
teacher. Some of the best and happiest hours of my 
earliest history were spent in the Sabbath school. 
I do conceive that the hours I spent as a Sabbath 
school teacher were preparative to the high office 
which I now sustain. With regard to Sabbath 
schools, I would express my wish in the language of 
the poet— 


“* May Sabbath schools in every place 
Be watered with thy heavenly dews, 
Till earth, o’erflowing with thy grace, 
Proclaims from shore to shore thy truths.” 
[cheers]. 


The resolution was then put and agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN, in sesponding to the resolution, 
said: I came here to perform a very delightful duty, 
and I am sure that I can say that I have experienced 
upon this occasion a large portion of pleasure from 
the observations which have been made by the dif- 
ferent gentlemen who have addressed this large and 
extraordinary meeting. Go on with your labour of 
Jove and work of meroy, J trust that the blessin 
of God will reat on your efforts, and that you will 


| have to rejoice that you have been the moans of 


communicating good to those who are the objects of 
your care and attention [cheers]. 

After singing the 161st hymn, “ Teacher’s Hymn 
Book,’’ the meeting separated. 
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RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


THE anniversary of this important institution was 
held at Exeter hall, on Friday evening, the 9th instant. 
From two to three thousand persons were present. In 
the absence of the Earl of Chichester, who had been un- 
expectedly called to leave town for Sussex, J. G. Hoare, 
Esq., was called to the chair. 

Dr HENDERSON having commenced the proceedings 
by prayer, 

The CHAIRMAN rose and said, that it was not}a little 

ratifying to him to be placed in that proud position. 
The object of this Society was excellent; the machinery 
by which it was carried on was good, and, by the bless- 
ing of God, it had been crowned with success. The 
publications of the Society did not convey to the readers 
discussions on the minute differences of one sect from 
another, but the gospel of Christ. That "Dy united 


all parties in one good cause [cheers]. By a small 
amount of subscription, the Society conferred immense 
benefits. The sales of the Society had considerably in- 
creased during the past year, and its tracts had now 
been translated into eighty-six or eighty-seven lan- 

uages. Every one of those tracts contained the great 
inetsinen of salvation; it was therefore impossible fully 
to estimate the blessings which they might confer, He 
trusted that the statements that evening to be laid 
before them would encourage them to give increased 
support to the Society, that thus it might extend its 
operations more fully throughout the vast regions of 
China and India. Many were the efforts that had been 
made in this country to alleviate physical destitution ; 
but a great moral plague was raging all around them, 
and it was their duty to supply the only medicine that 
could tend to its removal rohesrel. 

Mr W. Jones then read a very ——s Report, 
which, after detailing the operations of the Society in 
various parts of the world, stated that the total number 
of publications issued during the past year were 
15,308,322, in ninety-six different languages, making 
the number issued by the Society since its commence- 
ment about 396,000,000. The gratuitous contributions 
amounted to £5,955; the total receipt for sales, and in- 
clusive of the above amount, was £54,104. 

J. Trivron, Esq., rose to move the adoption of the 
report. He rejoiced in that opportunity of expressin 
his warm approbation of this Society. He counted it a 
joy that, in those days of disunion, bigotry, and strife, 
there were some platforms on which they could meet to- 
gether as co-workers in their Master’s service—where 
they could interchange holy greetings, mingle holy 
sympathies—and whence they could proceed, stimulated 
and strengthened to engage again in their holy cause 
{cheers]. The operations of this Society seemed to pre- 
sent a direct comment on the words of an inspired 
writer—‘‘ God hath chosen the foolish things of the 
world to confound the wise, and the weak things to con- 
found those that are mighty.”” What to the finite appre- 
hensions of reason appear unlikely to prove availing, 
God has vouchsafed to employ for proseeuting and con- 
summating His purposes of mercy. That he had specially 
blessed the instrumentality of this Society was abun- 
dantly proved by the report of the past and of preceding 
years. Two days since, he was furnished with the 
following fact. Conversing with one who held a very 
responsible situation, and occupied a very high place in 
the esteem and confidence of those with whom he was 
connected, that gentleman informed him that, upwards 
of thirty years ago, he chanced to see, in the desk of a 
companion, a packet of this Society’s publications. 
Curiosity led him to ask, and Christian readiness the 
other immediately to surrender, the packet. In it, there 
was one solemn tract on eternity, which was blessed to 
his conversion ; and now, though the tone of ae 
youth and early manhood had passed away, yet he (Mr T.) 
doubted whether there were to be found a more diligent, 
a more devoted, a more consistent Sabbath school teacher 
thanthatman. He, moreover, informed him that, when- 
ever he re-visited the place of his birth, he found that 
the tracts which he had left there, upwards of twenty 
years ago, were still preserved, bound together, and cir- 
culated through the cottage homes. That, surely, was 
some inducement to the Tract Society to thank God, 
take courage, and go forward. It appeared that a part 
of the Society's labours had been carried on in Ireland, 
and he (Mr T.) had no hesitancy in saying that the 
glorious gospel of Christ was the only real remedy that 
would assuage the sorrows, and stay the woes of that 
country. The labours which the Society was carrying 
onin China would not be in vain. Two days ago he 
had the happiness to learn that, during the last year, in 
Hong Kong, eighteen natives had been added to one 
Christian church; a small number, indeed, but they 
should not despise the day of small things panores- 

Dr Bartu, in seconding the resolution, said: He felt 
deep obligation towards this worthy and much blessed 
society, the careful: mother and kind nuise of a little 
association which aspired to the honour of becoming a 
German and Foreign School Book Society. He had 
also the pleasure of announcing that that dear and re- 
spected mother had become a grandmother; he did not 
exactly know whether forthe first time or once more, 
a society having been formed in Norway for the transla- 
tion and circulation of German books. In Germany 
they had been enabled, by the gracious help of Divine 
Providence, to print and circulate 25,000 volumes 
of Christian school books, so that in the whole 550,000 
had been spread, besides 12,000 volumes of missionary 
papers, 109,000 religious books for the young, and 
nearly a million of little children’s tracts. They would 
have done much more if they could have made a public 
appeal, and given public reports to their Christian friends 
in Germany; but that was prohibited by the may mates 
of their object. They had, therefore, been obliged to 
write a great many private letters to several friends in 
Germany, Switzerland, France,and England, butnone had 
been answered so satisfactorily as those sent to their 
dear friends at No. 56, Paternoster row [loud cheers], 
If they inquired after the fruits of their labour, he could 
only reply that he did not despair, being firmly con- 
vinced that the good seed must produce a good harvest ; 
he had no time to look after each seed-corn which had 
been spread. He had, however, a — number of 
letters, testifying to the usefulness of the boxes af 
books ¢irculated in Germany. They had —. much 

ood in palaces aa well aa in cottages, King Otha, of 

reooe, had perused them when young, énd he (Dr 8.) 
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had reccived notice that three hereditary princes of three 
different kingdoms, still found pleasure in reading 
them [cheers]. Their “ History of the Church of 
Christ,” after having spread in Hungary 2,500 copies, 
had been prohibited. Their zealous friend there had 
met with a severe inquisition, the result of which was 
not yet known, In considering the hostility of the 
Jesuitical party, they thought of a Christian vengeance, 
and resolved to do something for the central seat of 
Christian, or rather un-Christian, superstition and dark- 
ness; they had already taken the necessary steps, and, 
he trusted, would do more good that way to the real and 
eternal welfare of Roman Catholic Christians, than by 
an endowment of so many pounds a year [cheers]. 
Prudence, however, indicated the propriety of not being 
more explicit. This Society was sending the musket 
balls, while the Bible Society sent the cannon balls, and 
the missionary institutions sent the artillery in order to 


conquer the bulwarks and strong-holds of heathenism 
(cheers). 


The resolution was then put and agreed to. 


Dr ARCHER rose to move a resolution, recognising 
the fact that the great doctrines of the Reformation were 
the great safeguard against the errors of Romanism, 
There was, he said, a tendency in all ages to exaggerate 
their own importance, and, in all men who took any par- 
in public life, to present themselves with especial mag- 
nitude before the public. There could not, however, he 
thought, be any question that the present times were of 
paramount, of unspeakable moment. Events were now 
transpiring around them which would determine the 
destiny of future ages. The great principles of the Pro- 
testant religion were now at stake; and yet, by many, 
that was considered as an insignificant matter—one of 
no great moment. There were certain men in the 
House of Commons, and he supposed that they would 
find them by and by in the House of Lords, who repre- 
sented the entire movement of the last few months as a 
mere question of pounds, shillings, and pence. Alas! 
that they should judge of the opinions and principles 
of Christians at large by what they themselves taught. 
His notion was, that a single farthing, the millionth 
part of a rupee, given to the worship of Juggernaut, in- 
volved a principle; and the forcing it out of his pocket 
compelled him to give submission to\a principle from 
which, in heart and soul, they must all most determi- 
nately and calmly revolt [cheers]. They were told by 
another class of political theologians—and would that 
they would stick to their own business, and\ not meddle 
with theology at all [cheers]|—that Protestantism was a 
negative thing. So said that fine\ logician, Mr Glad- 
stone. Who did not know that, by\a mere \change of 
words, they could change the most \direct \affirmative 
principles into negative things? The motion referred to 
the great doctrine of justification by faith. ‘Mr Glad- 
stone would say that that was a negative thing, because 
they held the doctrine of justification by faith) not. by 
works. They held the doctrine of the sufficiency.of the 
holy scriptures, in all matters of faith \and practice. 
That was a negative thing; for the entire, body of the 
Romanists, and their half-brethren, the\ Puseyites) 
held that the sufficiency of the holy scriptures was \not 
complete in all matters of faith and practite. Goto 
mathematics, A point was a‘thing that had \vastness, 
but not magnitude: there was a negative thing, Go to 
the House of Commons—go from seat to seat—and he 
would guarantee that, if, in a full House, they\ found 
550 members present, 500 of them would be negative 
things (laughter and immense cheering]. There\ was 
another class of persons who said they were not Roman 
Catholics; they shrunk from the idea of carrying out 

their own principles to their full extent, and called them- 
selves Tractarians, or, more strictly and properly speak- 
ing, Anglo-catholics. What that signified, perhaps, few 
could determine. Their idea was, that there was not a 
sufficiency for salvation in the statements of the sacred 
volume; and, moreover, in the British Critic and 
other publications, they had spoken of the doctrine of 
— fication by faith as the soul-destroying heresy of 
uther (hear, hear]. The same idea was carried out by 
the Romish propaganda. He was not one of those who 
would wish to enjoy a single privilege that he would not 
give to the Roman Catholics. He believed that every 
man, whatever were his religious principles, was en- 
titled to social and civil rights to the highest extent, so 
far as they did not interfere with the right government 
and the common interests of the country. In the cry, 
therefore, of ‘‘no popery,” as some interpreted these 
cabalistic words, he had no sympathy; but still he saw 
that, through all parts of the earth, the system of Popery 
was endeavouring to spread itself as wid. ly as possible— 
a system which he believed to be heretical and destruc- 
tive. The motion referred distinctly and specifically to 
what were called the great doctrines of the reformation ; 
but the only point on which he would dwell in connex- 
ion with it was, the sufficiency of the Bible as a rule of 
faith. He did not, for a single moment, disparage the 
writings of the Fathers. He admired the learning of 
some of those men, the virtue of others, and their heroic 
Christian magnanimity; but if patristic theology was 
presented as a barrier to the full acceptance of the state- 
ments of the word of God, he rejected at once and for 
ever all the authority and all the veneration with which 
those Fathers were invested [cheers]. The Bible pos- 
sessed one great characteristic as a rule of faith—brevit 
and condensation—which the Fathers did not at 
A complete edition of the Fathers would cost £150, and 
had taken Archbishop Usher nineteen years of laborious 
study to go through Thear, pins! Let them act on the 
principles embodied in the resolution, in regard to the 
authority of the sacred volume, now that it was im- 
ached—that it was cast into the shade, not by the 
manist, but by a large body of n.en in the church of 
England—he did not say, by the church of England 
ear], for there were noble men in it, in whom the 
spirit of Cranmer and his coadjutors breathed (cheers). 
With such men it was their delight to co-operate, and 
with such men it was their happiness even to be forced, 
by expediency and external pressure, into union, the 
result of which would be to make them see each other 
more eye to eye, and heart to heart, and therefore 
to love each other better [cheers]. This was a question, 
not of intellectual gladiatorship, not a question of Ox- 
ford logic, not a question in which they could use the 
prenastic power of this or that, but a practical ques- 
ion, that struck home to their dearest interests—one 
involving the highest happiness of the church in this 
country, and in all the regions of the earth (cheers). 
Let them feel, that whatever individuals might say, the 
on which they rested were those that were 


based on eternal truth, and were destined to eternal 
triumph. 
‘“* Yes, though the sceptic’s tongue deride 
These martyrs, who for conscience died— 
Though modern history blight their fame, 
And sneer ng courtiers hoot the name 
Of men who dared alone be free 
Amidst a nation’s slavery; 
Yet long for them the poet’s lyre 
Shall wake its notes of heavenly fire— 
Their names shall nerve the patriot’s hand, 
Upraised to save a falling land, 
And piety shall learn to burn 
With holier transports o’er their urn.” 

The Hon. Baptist Nok, in seconding the resolu- 
tion, said that he believed the doctrines referred to in 
the resolution were essential to the welfare of every 
nation in every age. They must be maintained with 
steadfastness by those who had the happiness to acquire 
a knowledge of them. Without a belief in the sufficiency 
of the holy scriptures in all matters of faith and practice, 
they were left to nothing but fallible, and at times con- 
flicting, human authority, which would lead to inter- 
minable debate, and involve them in mental and moral 
servitude—a yoke too intolerable to bear. The absolute 
supremacy of the Lord Jesus Christ in his church must 
be believed by every church that would maintain its in- 
tegrity, and by every individual who meant to be reve- 
rentially obedient to his Lord. The times in which they 
lived called for zealous and persevering efforts for the 
maintenance of those great truths. There never was a 
period, as it appeared to him, in which the common 
sense of mankind was, by the consent of multitudes, so 
generally referred to in all great questions that were 
controverted. Common sense was one of the best and 
greatest gifts that God had bestowed. Like the light 
and the air, it was essential for man’s welfare to possess 
it. That common sense was calculated to sweep away 
every doctrine that could not stand the most rigid 
scrutiny, and could not live under the most elaborate 
argumentation. Asecond feature of these times, not less 
important, was, that large numbers of those who recog- 
nised the province of common sense in the determination 
of controverted questions of all sorts were equally ready to 
submit to the authority of God’s word in the discussion 
and determination of every controverted religious ques- 
tion whatsoever. The word of God would be found in 
exact accordance with the common sense which God had 
given, and if any popular opinion ever came into colli- 
sion with the dictates of the word of God, it would be 
found that it was delusive, and not consistent with com- 
mon sense. In connexion with these two principles, 
they happily possessed more than they had ever enjoyed 
before—the liberty of thought and speech in this land. 
They had a right to bring every question to the bar of 
common sense. This was the best promise of many 
deep-rooted errors being removed, and many sources of 
collision among Christians being swept away for ever. 
If he were not mistaken, the recognition of evangelical 
truth was more common in these days than it had ever 
been before.. There were, however, opposite features in 
the days in which they lived. They had heard, from Dr 
Archer, of the prevalence, to a certain extent, of Anglo- 
Catholic doctrine and feeling in the church of England. 
It was his (Mr N.’s) firm conviction, after much in- 
quiry, that that doctrine was still spreading, but only 
in the direction in which it first grew and spread at the 
beginning. In connexion with that, there was a re- 
vived diligent zeal and hope in the Roman Catholic com- 
munity. There were, combined with these two parties, 


\those who would be thought liberals, and whose libe- 


rality consisted in contemning alike all forms of posi- 
tive belief; in addition to them, there was a large and 
respectable class, who, while they professed to respect 
religion, were yet so occupied by their functions, and 
the high duties which devolved upon them, that, as one 
great minister in this country was reported to have said, 
when \dying, “‘ Perhaps if they were honest enough to 
themselves to acknowledge it, they would say, ‘ We 
have been too busy to be religious’’’ [hear, hear]. 
These four classes were combined against the gospel ; 
and it appeared to him, that that conjunction had led to 
the proposition for the endowment of a Roman Catholic 
college, which must ere long, whatever its authors in- 
tended, infallibly lead to the establishment of the Roman 
Catholic church. The avowed ground of that proposi- 
tion was, that they must conciliate the Roman Catholic 
population of Ireland, but that population told them, in 
unequivocal language, that the endowment of that col- 
lege would not \conciliate them, and that they only 
looked upon this grant as the precursor of more impor- 
tant concessiuns. .Under these circumstances, it be- 
hoved them to put before the country that knowledge 
which was destined, eventually, to secure a victory 
for evangelical religion [‘‘ Hear, hear,’”’ and cheers}. 
If they were cold and laggard before, the circumstances 
of the day would read them a new lesson, to proclaim 
throughout this country the great truth of justification 
by the righteousness of Christ, through faith in his 
atoning sacrifice, without works. The doctrine con- 
tained in the word which God had given to guide men 
was sufficient for its object, without the miserable com- 
ments of man. It was said that the legislature of this 
land was absolutely supreme in all ecclesiastical, as well 
as in all civil, questions. Then, he would reply, that it 
was high time for every one who bowed down reverently 
before Jesus Christ as his King and Lord, to declare 
that he repudiated the doctrine, by whatever authority 
it was advanced, and would resist it, by whatever advo- 
cates it was sustained. There had been 7,000 petitions 
presented to the House of Commons against what must 
eventually be the establishment of the Roman Catholic 
church; but it only animated the government, by their 
own declaration, to more persevering efforts for its at- 
tainment [loud cries of ‘‘ Hear” and ‘‘ Shame’’}. Nine 
hundred thousand persons had, at this hour, petitioned, 
only to stimulate the exertions of government to greater 
decision in opposing them [hear, hear]. The great doc- 
trines of Protestantism on the one hand, and of Roman- 
ism on the other, were now brought into hostile collision. 
It, therefore, became the duty of the ministers of the 
gospel to arm themselves as controversialists; and if 
their whole life must be dedicated to the unwelcome 
task, they must be ready to fulfil it 
-and cheers], and he trusted that they would not be 
| found wanting *o that duty. It would be pressed upon 
them, against their inclinations, to make history speak 
its accusations against Romanism (hear, hear]. 
must tell them what France had seen—what the Nether- 
lands had felt. They must remind their contemporaries 
of what might otherwise have been consigned to oblivion, 
of the stake that blazed in London, and of the martyrs 
that glorified God there, as the flames encircled them 


[‘‘ hear, hear,”’ 


They | 


[hear, hear]. They must tell them of the Lollards, who 
braved the Romanists in the days of Queen Mary, and 
ventured to meet the scaffold, the stake, the wake, and 
the dungeon, rather than sacrifice those very truths 
which were now scowled upon and scorned [cheers]. He 
was not the man who would seek to bring back again the 
penal code against the Roman Catholics. He had never 
been the antagonist of their civil rights—he had never 
attended a meeting at which those rights were resisted ; 
and, therefore, in opposing the present grant, there was 
a principle involved in it that would never die. The 
case had been examined, and, therefore, there could be 
no change in the decision at which they had arrived. 
He would, in the most solemn accents that he could com- 
mand, entreat the ministry to pause, and not let a resolu- 
tion, degenerating into obstinacy, prevent them from re- 
solving now that they would not take the first step, which 
they knew could not, by possibility, be the last. Protes- 
tants meant to persevere in the promotion of those great 
truths that had been handed down to them, and in the 
maintenance of that great cause that God by his provi- 
dence had committed to them, till the result would be ap- 
parent in the victory of the gospel over all that would 
dishonour it; or if not, till they laid their heads down on 
the pillow of death with the inestimable consolation of 
feeling that, with the blessing of God, and many a prayer 
to him for wisdom, humility, moderation, and resolution, 
they had had the happiness of fulfiling their duty 
cheers]. 

The dics was then put and carried. 

Mr GeorGeE SMITH proposed the third resolution, re- 
ferring to the extension of education throughout this 
country, and the adaptation of this Society to meet the 
growing wants of the reading population. The speaker, 
in an eloquent speeeh, referred to the changes which had 
taken place in the minds of society at large, as evinced 
by the abandonment of those cruel and barbarous sports 
which disgraced the last century; the establishment of 
mechanics’ institutes, and the spirit in which the propo- 
sal to endow the college of Maynooth had been met by 
the public generally, with which he forcibly contrasted 
the riots of 1780, when it was proposed to repeal the pe- 
nal statutes affecting Roman Catholics. 

Mr Josias WILSON, in seconding the resolution, re- 
ferred specially to Ireland, and stated that though the 
population in many parts of that country were as ig- 
norant as had been represented, yet there were others 
in which the light of the gospel had shone ; and there 
was as much intelligence and tranquillity there, as in 
any part of England. He spoke in warm terms of 
gratitude for the readiness and promptness with which 
this Society had always met claims for its publications 
from Ireland, and trusted that it would yet continue to 
minister to its spiritual destitution. 

Dr CopMAN, in supporting the resolution, expressed 
the felicitations of the sister Tract Society in the western 
world, and which, he said, had been formed on the plan 
of this institution. He trusted that they would continue 
to go on hand in hand, and heart in heart. He rejoiced 
that they had no such endowments in America, as those 
to which reference had been made ; but that every sect 
and\ denomination there was free as the air they 
breathed, to worship God according to the dictates of 
their own conscience [loud cheers). 

The\resolution was then put and agreed to. 

Mr J. CHARLESWORTH moved, and J. WHITEHORNE, 
Esq., seconded, ‘a vate of thanks to the Chairman, 
which, having been carried by acclamation, was briefly 
responded to. | 

The doxdlogy was, then sung, and the meeting sepa- 
rated. | 
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Hampsuire AssocraTion.—ALtTon, APRIL 23.— 
At the meeting of the Hampshire Association of 
Congregational ministers and churches, April 23rd, 
was held the ordination\of Mr H. M. Gunn, late of 
Coward college and University college, London. In 
this service, the introductory discourse was delivered 
by Mr T. Adkins, of Southampton, who proved the 
scriptural ordination of the, Protestant dissenters. 
Mr J. Reynolds, of Romsey, asked the questions. The 
ordination prayer was offered \by Mr T. Mann, of 
West Cowes. The charge to the minister was given 
by Mr D. Gunn, of Christchurch, from 2 Tim. ii. 15. 
The sermon to the people was preached by Mr 
T. Guyer, of Ryde. The congregation was large, 
attentive, and deeply interested. The Association 
met the next day, April 24th. The meeting of the 
Hampshire Sunday school Union was held at eight 
o’clock, when breakfast was provided in the new 
school room, and the chair was taken by Mr 
D.Gunn. The report was read, and the principle of 
general education was strongly enforced and warmly 
approved. At the usual divine service, the sermon 
was preached by Mr T. Parry, of East Cowes, on the 
given subject. In the evening, a public meeting 
was held in behalf of the objects of the Association, 
when the chair was filled by John Seymour, Esq., of 
Oldham, and various addresses were given by 
Messrs D. Gunn, J. S. Pearsall, Reynolds, T. Adkins, 
T. Guyer, and W. Tice, Esq., of Sopley. It was 
strongly recommended to the churches to increase 
their contributions, to enable the Association more 
effectively to provide religious instruction for the 
neglected population of the county. The scriptural 
authority of our principles was urged, to prove that 
when properly laid down and perseveringly taught, 
they will become by the divine blessing prevalent 
and efficient. | 

Norwicu.—The Baptist church at Orford hill, 
many years under the pastoral care of Mr John 
Green, now of Leicester, has for the last three 
months been supplied by Mr Isaac Lord, late of 
Horton college, who has accepted a cordial and 
unanimous call by the church to become its stated 
pastor, and purposes commencing his labours in that 
character on the Ist day of the ensuing month of 
June. 

Mr J. Foster Newron, of the Western academy, 
has received the unanimous invitation of the Inde- 
pendent church at Charmouth, to become their pas- 
tor, and also a united expression from the congrega- 
tion that he would accept it. Mr Newton, having 
accepted the invitation of the church, intends com- 


eae his labours (p.v.) on the second Sabbath 
in May. 
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BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


EVENING MEETING. 


Tux adjourned meeting was held, at half-past six 
o'clock, at Surrey chapel, every part of which was 
crowded. JosgernH Tritton, Esq., having taken the 
chair 

The proceedings were opened by singing, and Mr 
Smitu, of Park street, implored the Divine blessing. 


The CuarrMAN then rose and said: The Com- 
mittee of our Society having honoured me with their 
invitation to occupy the chair on the present occa- 
sion, I shall be expected, no doubt, to preface the 
proceedings of the evening by a few remarks on the 
subject which again brings us together; and as, in 
my view, he speaks best who speaks most to the 
point, and he is the best chairman who, in this 
respect, sets the best example to those who follow 
him, I will endeavour, in any introductory observa- 
tions I may be led to make, to be as plain, as perti- 
nent, and as practical as possible [hear, hear]. It is 
not the first time I have had the pleasure of address- 
ing many present in behalf of this Society ; and 
though we have never before occupied exactly the 
same relative positions, yet, under circumstances 
very similar, we have directed our united attention 
to those high themes which once more claim our 
notice, and have communed together, like the pen- 
sive brethren of old, on all those things that have 
happened—those mighty, those mysterious realities 
with which are so closely interwoven the destinies 
of man, and from whose progress and consummation 
eternal honour shall redound to God. Since the 
last occasion of this nature, another year has rolled 
away—rapid, changeful, and vastly important for 
good or ill. Like all its more recent predecessors, 
it has been marked by a spirit of intense, indomi- 
table activity—a restless, sleepless energy, largely 

ervading the world, and to some extent participated 
in by the church [cheers]. In the former, that ac- 
tivity has been displayed in its commercial enter- 
prises, in its political struggles, in the advance of its 
literature, the schemes of its selfish aggrandisement, 
or those purer plans of philanthropy conceived and 
executed in more generous moments. Other sec- 
tions of the church have been active in devising 
new schemes of usefulness, or improving upon old ; 
in raising large funds for foreign or domestic pur- 
poses; in seeking fresh fields to cultivate, and more 
converts to number. Nor has our own denomina- 
tion, I trust, been stationary or backward to hold on 
its appointed course of service alone, where distinctive 
principle rendered necessary distinct and separate ac- 
tion, or in unison with brethren we love in the Lord, 
where the cause, religious or benevolent, has rested 
on a base not too broad for them, not too narrow for 
us {hear, hear]. And as it respects those missionary 
operations with which we have now more imme- 
diately to do, the Report will, I think, show that 
the same observations apply here also. ‘Those of our 
brethren who were previously engaged in the great 
work of publishing abroad the blessed gospel of our 
Lord and Saviour, have continued earnestly and ac- 
tively employed at their respective posts, saving 
some whom sickness may have prostrated, or the 
messenger of God called off from the field of tumult 
and of conflict to the world of triumph and repose. 
Others, too, have received their call to the high and 
honourable vocation of witnesses for Christ—perhaps 
a threefold summons, like that which roused the 
midnight slumbers of the future prophet, ere the 
lamp of God went out in the temple of the Lord. 
These, too, have not continued to stand in the mar- 
ket-place all the day idle, reduced to the unhappy, 
despairing cry, ‘‘ No man hath hired us ;’’ but, en- 
tering that part of the vineyard to which Providence 
seemed to point, aided by the prayers, the sympa- 
thies, and succour of the church, and depending on 
the blessing of the Most High, they have gone forth 
in the\strength of their Master, and in his mighty 
name have set up their banners. From the far 
lands of their labour these ambassadors of the truth 
invoke further tokens of our love to Christ, and of 
our sympathy on behalf of the immortal millions in 
whose midst they move, those sheep that have no 
shepherd ; those wanderers on the moors and moun- 
tains of darkness, foldless, friendless, and too long 
forsaken. As one to whom is entrusted a share in 
this evening’s engagements, I feel myself commis- 
sioned, I feel myself privileged, to present their 
renewed, their earnest appeal to you. They come 
before us with a cause most worthy of support— 
moved and sustained by principles generous, holy, 
and divine—having made sacrifices of no common 
kind, and engaged in a contest whose arduousness 
is only surpassed by the hope that cheers them now, 
and the triumph they shall gain at last. God him- 
self is the author, the end, the ‘all in all’’ of their 
cause. It is not of the earth, earthly * Hear’’ 
and cheers]. ‘Time merely witnesses its development, 
it shall never see its close, for on all the objects it 
embraces is stamped the seal of immortality—up- 
wards it is always tending, and from heaven shall 
be its crown. Springing, like some bright and vocal 
river, from a high and hidden source, and fed conti- 
nually thereby, the stream of gospel mercy flows 
onwards, moistening the parched soil, wearing down 
the rugged rocks, cleansing, healing, reviving all, 
and rising at last once more to its own, its proper 
level [cheers]. We spoke of sacrifices, and, were 
this the time and place, it were easy to show how 
invariably these have been associated with this same 
_ Cause. A sacrifice the most costly attended the 
\ laying of the first foundation stone of the gigantic, 

glorious fabric, for God spared not his own Son. 
Sacrifices were multiplied indeed, in the course of 
\ its great, triumphant missionary. What is it which, 

in the view of a pensive, prayerful, affectionate 
spirit, immortalises that little, ruined, grass-grown 
town, which, even in the days of its splendour, was 


but least among all the cities of Judah? Is it not 
that there was the rude, the cold, the cheerless man- 
ger? What is it that crowns with a fame more 
abiding than its craggy summits and its grassy glades 
that hoary mountain? Is it not that there was the 
scene of the frequent, earnest, lonely vigil? What 
enshrines that garden in memory’s inmost depths— 
what endears that height without the city to affec- 
tion’s bleeding bosom? Is it not that the former 
watched his sorrows, and the latter saw his death? 
Sacrifices were the lot of the church of old in its 
efforts to diffuse as well as retain the faith that had 
been delivered to the saints, nor have they been 
wanting in the missionary enterprises of modern 
days. Look only to one part of the missionary field 
—a part which has occupied the thoughts, and roused 
the energies of every section of the Christian church. 
Comparatively few have been the labourers there, 
yet what lives, what zeal, what hopes, what piety 
lie buried beneath the burning sands of India—the 
more painful to contemplate because of the slight 
impression which appears to us, as yet, to have fol- 
lowed their toils. Superstition still counts its devo- 
tees, not by tens, but tens of thousands. Idolatry 
smiles or frowns on its abject, servile hosts. The 
priests of Brahma or of Baal, call them which 
you will [hear, hear]—are still tending their unhal- 
lowed altars and soul-destroying rites, and the sense- 
less pageant of the more senseless deity still demands 
the homage, while it chills the heart-blood of its 
blinded victims, and leaves them to die unblest and 
unbettered on the plains of Orissa. The church of 
Christ, as she thinks of these things, and connects 
them with all the abominations and vanities of other 
parts of the unconverted world, may often be tempted 
to put forth the sad and plaintive cry, ‘* How long, 
O Lord, how long?’ But, having a sure word of 
promise whereunto to give heed, and leaving the 
times and seasons in his hand who is too wise to err, 
she summons her members to duties still enjoined— 
to sacrifices still demanded, One must come from 
the privacy he loves, with its pleasant thoughts and 
pensive musings, to plead for her at the bar of pub- 
lic opinion—another must consecrate the property 
God's providence has lent him to the saned service 
of its Giver—a third must go forth to the help of the 
Lord, and those of his brethren who are toiling far 
away—while all, rich or poor, she would lead to the 
throne of grace, with the prayer of her exalted Head, 
‘‘Thy kingdom come.’’ ‘Hear the church’”’ may 
indeed be, as it has been, the call of assumed autho- 
rity, but far be it from me to urge you to lend an ear 
to that—for then should our spirituality soon be lost 
in servility—the light that is in us would become 
darkness—the sweet ties of Christian brotherhooi1 be 
slackened if not sundered; and, on the wreck of 
such simple, scriptural, successful schemes of use- 
fulness as that now before us we should write, though 
perhaps with faltering hand and reproachful spirit, 
the Ichabod of their departed glory. But when she 
breathes her Master’s spirit, takes up his own appeals, 
and bids us follow in his steps—when, longing to 
behold her sons return from afar, and her daugh- 
ters from the ends of the earth, she sends forth her 
heralds to bid them speed, and only asks of us, as 
her children already, the means that are necessary 
to bring them in; then her claims we may urge 
with safety, and ask a full response. For sucha 
response we would hope to-night, combining the 
prayer of faith, the gift of benevolence, and the tri- 
bute of gratitude, and then, with the blessing of 
God, this service shall be a happy, a memorable 
conclusion to our present anniversary [cheers]. 
An elegant and effective writer of our own day and 
denomination has compared anniversary seasons, in 
the retrospect, to pyramids standing on the great 
plain of time, remote, yet still distinct, showing 
us how far we have imperceptibly journeyed on, 
To some now present many such may present 
themselves, awakening emotions of A cor 
or painful interest, as they recall the various inscrip- 
tions they bear, and the circumstances in which 
they were raised. During the past week you have 
been engaged in erecting another of these sacred 
structures, and now we are permitted to unite in 
bringing forth its topstone. When from the near or 
distant summit of life you look back and count them 
up, may the pyramid of this year be the fairest, the 
firmest, the most glorious of all your eye can reach, 
Such it will be if our desires are fulfilled, for beneath 
it we would bury every impeding weight; around it 
we would twine the gospel’s threefold cord of faith, 
and hope, and charity; and upon it we would seek 
that brightest sunshine—the smile of God. And 
what the inscription? Not far from the spot on 
which we stand they have erected a statue to one 
illustrious in his way, and they have deemed it suf- 
ficient for posterity, as well as the present genera- 
tion, merely to engrave upon the base his simple 
name. Brethren, there is a name which, if it occupy 
its proper place to-night, will ensure to this meeting 
a long, long remembrance—that name, which is 
hope to the oe joy to the mourning, peace to 
the troubled, life to the dead—that name, which 
earth’s greatest monarch, and nature’s sweetest min- 
strel, crowned with a blessing so emphatic, when, 
gazing through the gloom of coming ages, he beheld 
his Saviour’s kingdom spreading from sea to sea, 
and from the rivers to the ends of the earth, and 
hailed its triumphs with a gush of uncontrollable 
gladness, till, beneath the mighty theme and the 
overpowering measure, the very harp-strings snap- 
ped asunder, and left to posterity to sorrow that 
the songs of the son of Jesse were ended [loud 
applause}. 
{r Winter, of Bristol, rose to move— 

“‘ That this meeting, deeply impressed with a sense of the im- 
portance of a native agency in extending the gospel, cordially 
approves the encouragement given by the committee to the 


training of native agents in India, and in other parts of the mis- 
sionary field.” 


We are met at the close of another anniversary, and 
it should be the concern of each of us to ask, what 
has been the impression made upon ourselves by the 
statements that have been placed before us ? whether 
we have gathered more strength, had our faith en- 
couraged, and our activities called forth in the cause 
of our gracious Redeemer? If we have received 
benefit from these meetings, we ought not to retire 
from them without thankfulness to God that we have 
been permitted to meet together in his name to pro- 
mote his cause. Let each of us be anxious to possess, 
at the commencement of the ensuing missionary year, 
an ardent love to the Saviour, so that we may more 
entirely lay ourselves out in the cause of Him who 
ave himself for us. Let us see how much we are 
indebted to our Lord. The meetings have been very 
refreshing. I trust that we shall possess more of 
the spirit of prayer, and that we shall seek to extend 
the Redeemer’s kingdom with all the simplicity that 
is laid down in the New Testament. The motion I 
have risen to move is an important one. It recog- 
nises the fact, that some of the heathen have been 
brought to a knowledge of God. Men have from 
heathenism been converted to him; those that were 
once the devotees of idolatry, whose feelings were 
once prejudiced, and whose hearts were corrupted, 
have felt the important inquiry, What can I do to 
promote the glory of the Redeemer’s name? When 
a man, in any part of the world, has been brought to 
feel the power of the gospel, he will te desirous that 
others should be led to its enjoyment. Converts in 
India have felt a desire to go to their heathen bre- 
thren, and bring them to the knowledge of Christ. 
They have left their water-pots, gone into the city, 
and entreated the inhabitants to come and receive 
the blessings in which they have themselves partici- 
pated. God has owned their:instrumentality, and I 
should like to know the numbers that, through this 
native agency, have been brought to taste the bles- 
sedness of religion. When we take into account 
that the natives can best understand the errors in 
which their fellow-creatures are involved, we must 
perceive that they are best able to converse with 
them [hear, hear]. The world cannot be converted 
by missionaries sent from any European country, 
but they must go and sow the seed, and then the 
natives who have received it must themselves be- 
come harbingers of mercy. Instructed by the Holy 
Spirit, they will make known, in their own way, the 
word of life, and it is thus that Jesus shall take unto 
himself his great power and reign through India, 
through Africa, and through China, Let the gospel 
be preached there, and we shall find the people as 
able to understand it as we are. The Bible will be 
translated, and the people made to feel the power of 
divine grace. ‘Thus a time will come when they 
will yield to Jesus, and their idols be abolished 
and overthrown [cheers]. I would urge on our 
friends who enjoy the advantages of religion, and 
more ee sel nt the young, the importance of sub. 
mitting themselves, and consecrating their services 
to Christ. You will not on a bed of death regret it. 
Nothing will then impart so much happiness as 
knowing that you have been working for Christ. I 
have felt an interest in the Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety for twenty-five years, but I have not laboured 
exclusively for it; for, though we love our own 
children best, I can truly say, ‘* Grace be with all 
them that love the Lord Jesus Christ’ [cheers]. 

Mr Aupis, of Maze Pond, in seconding the 
resolution, said: The question of native agency is a 
grave one; and, when its importance is realised, it 
will be a most efficient iustrumentality. The first, 
te simplest, the most enduring instinct in receiving 
the gospel is— 

**Come, tell to all poor sinners round 
What a dear Saviour you have found; 
And point to his redeeming blood, 
And say, Behold the way to God,” 
cheers]. Religion comes from heaven; he who 
instructs others is thereby rendered wiser, and he 
who converts a sinner secures a friend and an ally, 
Religion constrains obedience, and God never makes 
aman a recipient of divine grace but he requires 
him to become an almoner of the bounty he has re- 
ceived. ‘* Freely ye have received, freely give.’’ In 
the place of human selfishness it produces the 
amplitude of divine love. ‘Hereby perceive we 
the love of God, because he laid down his life for us; 
and we ought to lay down our lives for the brethren.” 
Every gleam of hope, every breath of faith, every 
enjoyment coming from him expands the heart. 
Every individual who receives the gospel must re- 
ceive it only to act on the first commission, ‘* Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature’’ [cheers]. When truth comes in contact 
with the heart, it is as leaven, and it is to be im- 
planted in the mass till the whole shall be leavened; 
and though this may be a long and lingering process, 
yet it shall ultimately be realised by that generosit 
which, at an infinite distance, we contemplate, an 
never contemplate but to adore [cheers]. 

The resolution was then put, and agreed to. 

Mr T. B. Freeman, Wesleyan missionary, rose to 
move— 

‘That this meeting recognises, in the progress of the mission 
to Western Africa, and in the preservation of the lives of the 
missionary brethren there, fresh ground of thankfulness and 
encouragement.” 

I feel happy, as a member of another section of the 
Christian church, to mingle in the joys you fecl at 
the advancement of the kingdom of Christ among 
the millions of the human race. The work is vast 
and magnificent; a halo of all that is great and 


gracious is thrown around it. The resolution refers 
to the progress of the missionary enterprise in 
Western Africa. There is no portion of this beauti- 
ful world —for it is beautiful though in ruins—more 
calculated to attract our efforts than Africa. Who 
can contemplate man there, in his state of moral 
degradation, amidst the beautiful scenery which it 
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presents, without mourning over his fallen and 
miserable condition? What must be the feelings of 
compassion excited when we see man, created in the 
image of God, totally ignorant of his Maker, and in- 
capable of appreciating even the beauties of nature 
around him? In Africa, the splendid palm tree, 
with its leaves from eighteen to twenty feet long, 
the ten thousand beauties of Flora, present a scene 
calculated to inspire a reverence of that God who 
created them ; the jessamine perfumes the air with 
its fragrance, while man may be seen with his high- 
born soul bowing to the idols his hands have made, 
and even worshiping the reptile as it travels over 
the earth. Then in that country scenes of war and 
bloodshed present themselves on every hand. The 
chiefs and kings go out to procure the victims of 
slavery, and desolate the country. Picture before 
your minds hundreds of native towns, the inhabi- 
tants residing in apparent security, when, in a 
moment, the war cry is heard, scenes of carnage 
ensue, awful in the extreme; numbers of villages 
are wrapt in flames, and then the captives are seen 
‘wending their way through the glen, and the child, 
bewailing the mangled remains of his murdered 
father, tells the tale to those who have no sympathy 
with its woes. The captives are then placed in the 
barracoon, the ship appears with her white sails— 
awful contrast to the occupation in which she is en- 
aged—the canoes are put off, some are overturned 
y the breakers of the broad Atlantic, and the hap- 
less victims are washed over to become the food of 
sharks, Human sacrifices in many parts are almost 
of daily occurrence. In connexion with the death 
of a monarch 1,200 or 1,500 have fallen under the 
sacrificial knife in a few days [hear, hear]. Even 
the instruments of music are decorated with the jaw 
or skull. bones of human beings. On one occasion 
I saw four or five skull-bones attached to one native 
drum. Scenes of bloodshed present themselves ‘on 
every hand, and the heart sickens at the sight. 
There is no remedy for this but the gospel. Some 
have said, in bygone days, that the natives of 
Africa are unable to receive religious instruc- 
tion; but £ could have shown them men whose 
minds had been enlightened by the gospel; and I 
know no grander scene than to witness the effect of 
the truth upon such a mind. ‘These are the scenes 
on which your missionaries dwell in Western Africa, 
and I rejoice with you in the progress of the cause 
of God in those regions. The people soon under- 
stand the motives by which the missionary is 
actuated, and they hail him as a friend, come not to 
obtain gold, or ivory, or cargoes of slaves, but to in- 
struct them in the word of God. There is an earnest 
desire in the native mind to communicate the gospel 
to those with whom they come in contact. The 
native African, under the power of the gospzl, is 
anxious to snatch the burning brand, and quench it 
in the blood of Jesus. There is there a spirit of 
great liberality. At onemeeting held there a collec- 
tion was made to procure the means of aiding the 
missionaries to proceed to the interior, and the sum 
of £60 was raised [cheers]. You may expect the 
same results at Fernando Po and the mouth of the 
Niger. When you consider the bearing of Chris- 
tianity on the suppression of the horrid slave trade, 
you will perceive that you cannot send too many 
missionaries there. The slave ships will elude your 
cruisers, but instruct the chiefs in the knowledge of 
God, and they will learn the importance of pre- 
serving their countrymen. In proportion, therefore, 
as you extend your missionary operations, you will 
perform a great act of humanity, and God will bless 
you in your work. The resolution refers to the pre- 
servation of the lives of the missionaries. Consicder- 
ing the difficulty of preserving health there, this is, 
indeed, a matter for great thankfulness ; but as they 
become better acquainted with the diseases and 
fevers of that country, they will be better able to 
guard against them [cheers]. Go on, then, in your 
work, and God will give you his blessing [cheers]. 
Mr E, J. Francres (of Jamaica), in seconding 
the resolution, said: I have but just returned from 
a six years’ campaign in the West Indies, and i 
delight to confirm the statements made this morning 
by Mr Knibb. Already do I anticipate the thrill of 
pleasure with which the Jamaica churches will re- 
ceive intelligence that you have engaged to rescue 
them from the difficulties under which, for the last 
two years, they have laboured. I desire to vin- 
dicate our churchesthere. I have heard it said that 
there has been a defection in the piety of those 
churches, and a falling off in their liberality. But I 
repudiate the statement and denounce it as untrue, 
come from whom it might [cheers]. Because, out 
of 1,000 or 1,200 members, there has heen here and 
there an instance of departure from God, is it to be 
said that our churches are ruined? It must be 
remembered that we are there surrounded with diffi- 
culties of no ordinary kind. In the neighbourhood 
where I lived, Puseyism was rampant, and every 
attempt was made to withdraw the people from us. 
On the panels of the church gallery were painted 
little saints, to induce them to enter. On one occa- 
sion, a clergyman stood to sell tickets to witness a 
mountebank show. Our people refused io purchase 
them, and he then offered to give them. They still 
refused, and he then said, ‘I know your objection— 
ou are afraid your minister will turn you from the 
rd’s table; but, if he does, there is another church 
near (pointing to his own)—to-morrow 1s my sacra- 
ment day, and, if your missionary refuses to admit 
ou to the table, come to me”’ [loud cries of * hear, 
oa "*]. Is it any wonder that, under such circum- 
stances, four poor Africans should have withdrawn 
arty Eye pup: mmunion ? Two of them, however, 
ose) yetu neg-be ore I left [cheers]. But other persons 
=e esides thost-connected with the eatablished church 
~ v6 endoavouyed to induce our members to with- 
| W from us On the consideration that they would 
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save a few dollars by it [hear, hear]. With regard 
to the liberality of our members, allow me to say 
that their means have been much reduced. Lord 
John Russell has fixed the wages at 7s, per week, 
but I could prove that, in point of fact, they do not 
receive above 3s. 6d. or 4s. The planters have 
resorted, also, to most unfair plans. ey have in- 
duced their household servants to take low wages 
and enter on field work, that they might compel the 
labourers generally to take the same amount. In 
one case an attorney affixed a notice to the effect 
that, if the labourers did not take 8d. a day for their 
labour, they should not be permitted to go up the 
river in their canoes to their provision grounds. I 
advised them to take no notice of it, the river not 
being private property. A second notice was stuck 
up, and they moored theircanoes. The overseer then 
ordered the head man to take four yoke of oxen and 
draw the canoes to the well-yard. This was done, 
and the canoes were drawn over rocky grounds 
and spoiled. He also ordered bamboo skewers to be 
stuck in the grass, and if any man had trodden upon 
them it might have proved fatal [hear, hear]. I then 
advised the men to leave the estate, and I rejoice to 
know that they gave up their cottages and are now 
located in a free village [cheers]. You have your 
encouragements in the work in which you are en- 
gaged, and I entreat you to prosecute it with vigour, 
assured that God will ultimately dissipate your diffi- 
culties, and crown your labours with abundant suc- 
cess [cheers]. 

Mr Brock, of Norwich, in seconding the resolu- 
tion, said: I am glad to have the opportunity of say- 
ing how thoroughly my sympathies this day have 
been moved ; how much higher the Society has 
risen in my esteem; and how much more thankful 
I feel that God has age 2 us to be employed in 
a work and service like this. Depend upon it, we 
stand on much higher ground than we do sometimes 
when we are vastly excited. When we stand on a 
platform like this, the atmosphere is pure, the object 
is clear, and success is certain ‘peg It is de- 
lightful that we should have had such a double 
gathering on behalf of the Baptist mission ; and that 
we should now have met in Surrey chapel is ex- 
tremely gratifying [hear, hear]. I do love to come 
out of our own sanctuaries, and to come into the 
sanctuaries of our friends [cheers]. I think we are 
rapidly coming to the time when that spostolic canon 
shall be understood better, and acted upon more 
heartily: ‘‘ Wherunto ye have already attained, let 
us walk by the same rule, let us mind the same 
thing; and whereunto ye have not attained, God 
shall reveal even unto you”’ [cheers]. I apprehend 
that after all the preaching, and speaking, and prize 
essays about Christian union, it lies wrapped up in 
nutshell. I do not!mean to make my bow to anybody, 
and put my principles in my pocket [laughter and 
cheers]. I desire to be known as a Protestant, as a 
Baptist, as a Calvinist, as a dissenter, as a noncon- 
formist ; but known everywhere as a man who 
speaks the truth in love Nvapereeg I am ‘a Protes- 
tant ; but when I sit side by side with Pascal, and 
read his ‘‘ Thoughts,” I became absorbed, entranced, 
until I begin to thank God that I ever fell in with 
such a man, who can help me so near to heaven 
amidst the materiality of earth. When I sit down 
side by side with Pascal, I feel that we have attained 
a very considerable point together; up to that point 


I go with him, and I thank God for the grace he. 


manifested in him. But when Pascal enters the 
confessional, I say, ‘No; there you will be kind 
enough to go yourself, but before you go, let me 
have a word with you. Your entrance is unscrip- 
tural; you are assuming an office that God never 
called you to take; you are assuming duties that 
God has reserved to himself’’ [hear]. So far as I 
have attained I go with him, and where he goes 
further I stand still and say, ‘‘ I think you had better 
stand still too’’ [laughter]. I am a nonconformist, 
an anti-state-churchman [loud cheers]. Some people 
are not, but I do not blame them for it; ‘‘ Where- 
unto ye have already attained, let us walk by the 
same rule; let us mind the same thing; and where- 
unto ye have not attained, God shall reveal even 
that unto you”’ [cheers]. And when they say, 
‘*You are going too far,’’ I reply, ‘*Do not you 
come; but do not blame me for going on ”’ [laugh- 
ter]. I am a nonconformist, but when I take up 
‘‘ Butler’s Analogy,’ and read that far-famed argu- 
ment for the truth of Christianity, I am glad to have 
such acompanion. I go step by step with him till 
I am afraid I shall not be able to master the argu- 
ment, as he is going into the activity and the sub- 
limity of things. But the moment he begins to talk 
as a bishop I say, ‘‘ Good morning, I have done with 

ou”’ {laughter and cheers]. Up to the point where 

e goes on general principles, I go with him, heart 
and soul; and when I think that he goes into a pro- 


vince into which he has no business to go, I recol- 


lect this, ‘‘ Let every man be fully persuaded in his 
own mind” [cheers]. ‘Then it is known I am a 
Calvinist; but I can sit down, and read Baxter's 
‘*Saint’s Rest ’’ till I feel that I am half way to hea- 
ven in company with that good man, who was more 
of an Arminian than a Calvinist. As we thus go on 
I bless God that he wrote the book, but when he 
begins to assail the perseverance of the saints, I 
stop; “whereunto ye have alr2ady attained, let 
us walk by thesame rule; let us mind the same thing ; 
and whereunto ye have not attained, God shall 
reveal even that unto you”’ Nong ag I am pretty 
well known as a Baptist ; but I use Dr Watts’s 
hymns every Sunday, and the more selections we get, 
the more, I confess, do I become attached to Dr 
Watts [continued cheering]. It is a marvelous 
thing, but | believe everybody says the same 
laughter], Noa matter who writes or publishes 
mna—the Congregational Hymn Book, or ‘' The 
Hyman Book," omphatioally, Watte’a Hymn Book is 


the hymn book for me [hear, hear]. But when he 
writes a hymn on infant baptism, then I do not sing 
it [cheers]. Up toa point we stand side by side, 
but the moment he begins to make me sing or talk 
about infant baptism, I stop [laughter and cheers]. 
Am I sacrificing principle in that [hear]? I ask you, 


-is not that Christian union in a nutshell? Where 


you can see eye to eye with a man, you go with 
him; and where you cannot, you tell him so, like 
an honest man; and perhaps you go after him as a 
controversialist, and try to hunt him down [cheers]. 
Suppose I could go a step further—which I cannot 
do—and say that I am a strict communionist, I 
should go with John Bunyan up the Hill of Diffi- 
culty in the fight with Apollyon; I should go with 
him through the Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
right through the River, up to the Gates of Para- 
dise: and I do not recollect that he was an open 
communionist at all; but the moment he talks of 
open communion, I should part with him, and say, 
‘* We do not see together.”” Now, if we would all 
act on that principle, I believe we should go on side 
by side, heart with heart, soul with soul, until the 
prayer of our Lord will be accomplished—we shall 
‘all be one’ [cheers]. We shall never get one to 
square with another, to round with another, to circle 
with another, and I do not mean to try any more. 
But as far as I can go in Surrey Py ts or anywhere 
else, so far I will go, and God will bless us, and b 
and by ‘‘all the ends of the earth will see the salva- 
tion of our God”’ [loud cheers]. We have heard of 
a grant of £6,000 to the West India mission. I was 
a party last year to resisting the granting of money 
to Jamaica. Some people say that was not very 
kind; but, the fact is, I was very careful about your 
money [laughter]—and said, we cannot give these 
people in Jamaica any more of it; they have already 
had so much, and they have told us — could do 
without it. I stand here and acknowledge I was 
wrong fhear, hear]. I stand prepared to vindicate, 
through thick and thin, the grant of the committee 
of £6,000. If you ask me why, I will tell you. I 
say that our brother Knibb has made such a revela- 
tion about the working of certain laws, the amount 
of interest they have to pay, and the interruptions 
which, somehow or other, in Divine Providence, have 
come to pass ; that, although our brethren have not 
wanted our help for some time past, yet they do 
want it now; not because of any indolence or impro- 
priety onthe part of the free population, but from 
circumstances over which they had no control, and 
which God has permitted to come to pass. If you 
should be called upon to defend that grant, say that 
it has been fully argued, and that it was absolutely 
necessary. If you borrow money here you pay five 
per cent. interest, but in the West Indies they must 
pay 10 per cent. ; and as the chapels are £15,000 or 
£16,000 in debt, they feel the pressure of the inter- 
est, therefore they come and say, try to help us 
through it. The £6,000 has been granted, and I 
stand here and declare that a grant more thoroughly 
congenial to my feelings, or more satisfactory to my 
judgment, has never been passed in that committee 
[cheers]. I do hope that if anybody should say that 
it is an extravagant sum, that you will reply, that 
circumstances alter cases, and they certainly do. 
These circumstances are now such as have satisfied 
thirty-six good men and true of the propriety of the | 
grant. Jamaica opens to us a fine prospect, politi- 
cally and ecclesiastically, but neither the political 
nor the ecclesiastical prosperity will be realised un- 
less we keep most pertinaciously by our religion. 
The preaching of the gospel, and not the position of 
any man in the House of Assembly, is our strong- 
hold. In the faithful, simple, energetic, devout 
preaching of Christ’s holy gospel, with the blessing 
of the Holy Spirit, is our strength; and if we keep 
close by that we shall do well. : But if we, in our re- 
ligious character, assume a political or ecclesiastical 
character, our doom is sealed; you may write 
‘‘Ichabod”’ on the walls of all our chapels—‘“‘ the 
glory is departed’’—therefore let me pray_and be- 
seech you, members of our churches, and of the 
Baptist Missionary Society, make it your daily 
prayer to God that our missionaries may not lose 
their religious character, but be ‘men of God, 
thoroughly furnished unto every good word and 
work ;” that they may be known. everywhere, and 
always, as simple preachers of Christ's everlasting 
gospel, “ secking first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all other things’? — be sure of 
that—‘‘ shall be added unto them” [loud and con- 
tinued cheering]. 
The resolutions were then put and carried. 


Mr Kninp: I am very much afraid that I shall 
this evening disappoint the expectations of those 
kind individuals who appear rather anxious that I 
might appear before them. Tor the last two or 
three days I have suffered under a severe cold, which, 
with the exertions of this carat 9 have almost pa- 
ralysed me. It was not the length of the address, or 
the circumstances under which I was placed, that 
produced this effect ; but, since my arrival in Eng- 
land, I have been so overwhelmed with the impor- 
tance of the mission on which I came—so deeply 
anxious that the Jamaica mission might not be in- 
jured, that the Missionary Society might stand un- 
impaired, that I scarcely knew at times what to do 
or what to say. The relief I have obtained through 
the kindness of your Society, to which I referred this 
morning, has very much lightened my spirit, but not 
removed all the excitement under which I laboured. 
The resolution I rise to move is as fullows :— 

“ That the thanks of this meeting are due, and are hereby 
preseuted,to the juvenile and other auxiliaries for their suc- 
cessful efforts on behalf of the funds of the Society—efforts in 
which they are earnestly catreated to continue and abound.” 

I do not moan to refer at any length to those dis- 
closures I made in the morning ; I hope to have any 
ather opportunity of doing it, either through tha 
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press or by my voice, and to declare more fully to 
our friends the peculiar circumstances in which we 
are placed. There was, however, one item which I 
exceedingly regret that I forgot when speaking of 
the present distressed etate of the labouring classes. 
Lord John Russell stated that their wages were 
fixed at 7s. per week, but in consequence of the 
diminution of labour, I am perfectly confident that 
4s. per week was the utmost they realised, for in 
most cases there has been no labour during the last 
two or three days of the week. I wish to make one 
or two remarks that have been forced upon me with 
respect to the emancipated population in Barbadoes, 
in consequence of what has been stated by the bishop 
who there resides. In a sermon which he thought 
fit to preach, and which has been published in the 
newspapers, and which was very likely, from the 
high authority with which it was connected, to pro- 
duce the most disastrous events, he declared, in con- 
sequence of some reports respecting the labouring 
opulation, that freedom was a curse rather than a 
blessing to them. I mentioned ‘this to the deacons 
of my church before I left, and asked what they 
thought of it. One of them replied, I only wish he 
had to carry wet trash fora week. That is one of 
the most humiliating and disgusting portions of 
slave-labour. But though that ecclesiastic has 
dared to assert that freedom for the black man is a 
curse, and not a blessing, his Excellency the Go- 
vernor, at a public meeting, contradicted the state- 
ment, and said, according to a paper I hold in my 
hand, “he did not believe that there was more of 
distinction in this island than at home, and it must 
not therefore create surprise, if there was not that 
unity and common feeling which would be evinced 
in England—not in London, however. He did not 
mean to say that no inactivity was observed—per- 
haps those who had stated it had had better oppor- 
tunities than himself to witness it. But, he repeated 
it, he had moved from point to point, and he could 
not say he observed a more than usual inactivity. 
He certainly saw nothing of exultation in any one 
instance ; and here also he might observe that in 
London there were many dissolute classes who would 
be observed, on occasions like this, parading the 
Btreets. In Bridgtown, he had scen nothing which 
would indicate such characters. He said this from 
yersonal observation. In moving about from street 
to street he had met with nothikg but respect, and 
courtesy, and kindness. He thought it his duty, in 
the situation which he occupied, to state what fell 
under his own immediate notice. He blamed no- 
body. He did not mean to say that others had not 
stated what they saw; but he did think that nothing 
had occurred to fix a stigma on the lower classes of 
this island. There was nothing, in his opinion, to 
induce the belief that they were worse than the 
same classes in other parts of the world. He had 
heard of no single case of pocket-picking in the 
city. It was his most sincere and ardent wish that 
the bounty to be obtained should be extended im- 
partially, and he had not the most distant doubt 
that it would be.”” I should not have referred to 
that this evening, had I not known that there are 
several persons eagerly waiting for our halting, and 
that his lordship thought the sermon so good that 
he preached it twice. When ecclesiastical men 
thus speak, it was to the honour of that governor 
that he dared to impugn the sentence, and throw 
the civil shield of his protection around the injured 
sons of Africa [cheers]. We are in a most interest- 
ing crisis. When I work, as I love to do, among 
the free cottages of Jamaica, I contrast the present 
with the past, and connect it with the future 
triumphs of the cross of Christ in Africa and in the 
islands of the west, by which’I am surrounded. I 
do feel exceedingly thankful‘that you have come 
forward to the help of my brethren in their emer- 
gh You have determined that they shall not 
all when they are doing their utmost to extend the 
triumphs of the cross. I feel quite as much plea- 
sure in what you have done, indeed more so, than 
if I had been the recipient of any portion thereof. 
Your grant of £6,000 will not benefit me one iota. 
The church I have is free from debt, and we will 
help our sister churches (cheers]. The resolution 
refers to Juvenile efforts, and if there be one section 
of our mission more deeply interesting to us than 
another, it is our Sabbath schools. The meetings 
of the Sunday school teachers are the most interest- 
ing that take place. There is an agency at work, 
unobtrusive, but producing the most beneficial 
effects upon the island. At meetings of the teachers 
of two schools which take place once a quarter, 
seventy teachers assemble. They go from estate to 
estate, and throuzh them more than one thousand 
children are regularly brought under instruction on 
the Lord’s day, and, in the midst of their distresses, 
so desirous were they that one of their number 
might receive a good education in Calabar, that the 
teachers subscribed £80 sterling last year [cheers]. 
Forgive me that I cannot say all that I wish. Our 
churches are not decreasing—the enemy has not 
triumphed. We have the blessing of God. I feel 
most deeply the necessity of what Mr Brock has said, 
that Christ and his cross should be our first and chief 
theme. But if tyrants will come in our way; we 
must kick them out of it. If they will try to ob- 
struct us, we must lift up the left hand for the pro- 
tection of the civil rights of man. Religion teaches 
us to do it; and while we will proclaim salvation 
to those committed to our charge, we will protect 
their civil rights; for I believe that the leaves of 
the tree of life are for the healing of the nations ; 
ee se ee nen the fruit to save their souls, 
ck the lea 

loud oe ves ta help them on their way 
TLUIAM PELKIN, Fisq., of Nottingham, in seoond- 

ing the resolution, cxprened his sepeebation of the 
Grant Of £6,000 to tho Jamaica churches, and hia 


hope that the income of the Society would be greatly 


augmented, especially by the exertions of their | 


young friends, backed as they would be by those 
who were willing to aid them. 


After singing, and the pronouncing of the bene- 
diction, the meeting separated. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN SAILORS’ 
SOCIETY. 


Tue twelfth anniversary of the subscribers and 
friends to this Institution was held on Monday even- 
ing, the 5th instant. The Society having lately 
taken the church in Wellclose square, the meeting 
was held in that building, and was very numcrously 
attended. The chair, in the unavoidable absence of 
Mr Alderman Hunter, who was to have presided, 
was taken by Grorce Jackson, Esq. 

The proceedings having been opened by singing, 
Mr Tuomas engaged in prayer. 


The CuarrMan then rose and said :—It is not my 
intention to detain you from the ecenny proceed- 
ings of this evening by any observations of my own. 
In common with you, I lament the absence of our 
friend, Mr Alderman ILunter, who was to have pre- 
sided on this occasion. I feel how inadequately I 
can supply his place, and therefore I have nothing to 
do but to throw myself upon your candour and for- 
bearance. I cannot, however, sit down, without 
congratulating you on the success which has at- 
tended all your endeavours to obtain this admirable 

lace of worship, and it is my heartfelt prayer that 


it may be the birthplace of many immortal souls 
[cheers]. 


Mr Cuartes Hyatt, jun., then read the report. 


It stated that the past year had been one of undis- 
turbed peace and universal prosperity. In detailing the 
proceedings of the Society, it commenced with the port 
of London. The arrangements made during the past 
year had been completely successful. Multitudes ofsin- 
ners had heard’ the word of life, and the Sabbath 
schools had been well attended. This arrangement 
however, was but temporary, and the committee ha 
long deemed it necessary that a special place of worship 
should be procured for sailors. Providence had granted 
the committee their desire, and the building in which 
they were now assembled, having been offered to them 
they accepted it. The schools had been well attended 
since their removal from Bell wharf; 220 new chi.dren 
had been admitted; 130 had left; the average atten- 
dance had been 103. The girls’ school had been equal 
satisfactory, and the general attendance had been 73. 
The labours of the Thames missionaries deserved espe- 
cial notice. Harmony had prevailed amongst them, and 
dur‘ng the past year there had been great awakenings 
and inquiries among men and masters who had before 
been deat in trespasses and sin. 2,096 vessels had been 
visited, besides boarding-houses, for the purpose of reli- 

ious conversation with seamen; 50 services had been 

eld on shore; 105 on board ship; 1,561 sailors had lis- 
tened to the word of life; 93 copies of the holy scrip- 
tures had been circulated, and 9,834 tracts in English, 
and a large number in foreign languages, had been dis- 
tributed. The number of Bethel captains was rapidly 
increasing; 25 Bethel flags had been issued to captains 
who were willing to carry them to every part of the 
world. Two services of a very interesting character had 
been held in connexion with the gift of the Bethel flag 
—one on board the John Williams, prior to sailing to 
the South Seas, and another on the Dove, before she 
sailed to Africa. It was the custom of the committee to 
grant a loan library box to every captain who applied for 
it. Twenty-six had been issued during the past year. 
There had been circulated upwards of 50,000 religious 
tracts. Some interesting facts were then related, in 
which, through the means of those tracts, souls had been 
converted to God. The sailors’ boarding-houses, pe 
cipally resorted to by seamen, had been visited, and the 
missionary effort greatly blessed. The evils of the 
crimping system had not been overlooked; and the 
committee had it in contemplation to establish a register 
office. The cause of temperance was advancing among 
seamen. The report of the provincial operations was 
encouraging. ‘The exertions of the Society had been 
successful at Long-reach, Ramsgate, Shoreham, Tor- 
quay, Newcastle, Dublin, and Newry. Foreign opera- 
tions were then referred to. The operations of the So- 
ciety had been carried on at Amsterdam and the Cape of 
Good Hope. Grants of tracts, books, &c., had been 
made to various distant parts of the world. An impor- 
tant conference had been held with the London Mission- 
ary Society, with respect to the evangelisation of seamen 
where the missionaries were placed. The efforts—of 
local auxiliaries had greatly contributed to the pecuniary 
interests of the Society. From the treasurer’s account, 
it appeared that the total receipts of the year, including 
a balance in hand at the commencement, of £27 8s. 5d., 
amounted to £2,075 2s. 1d. The receipts were, £2,072 
19s. 6d., leaving a balance in hand of £223. 7d. There 
were, however, liabilities to tradesmen, amounting to 
£67 14s. 3d. From arrangements which have been 
made, the debt owing by the Society at the commence- 
ment of the year, amounting to £1,065 18s. ld., had 
been reduced to £467 [cheers]. There was a legacy due 
of £200, which had not yet been received. 


Mr Cuarves Prest, Wesleyan minister, rose to 
move :— 

* That the report of the operations of the Society during the 
past year, an abstract of which has now been read, be adopted, 
printed, and circulated, under the direction of the committee.” 
I have some regret that I was unavoidably pre- 
vented from being present in this church, and taking 
part, as I hoped to do, in the opening services of last 
Wednesday. I should have had great pleasure in 
undertaking that service, or doing anything towards 
the furtherance of so necessary a work as that in 
which you are engaged. I cannot forbear, at the 
outset, congratulating the Society and our friends 
present upon their occupancy of this most eligible, 
well-suited, convenient, substantial, and elegant 
place of worship in which we are now assembled ; 
and 1 reciprocate earnestly all the prayers that our 
devated friends can offer, that in this place the ob- 

oct of the Society may be fully carried out, and that 

t may becomo the birthplace of unnumbered souls 
(hear, hear], I cannot but regard any work tending 


to the conversion of man as of the utmost impor- 
tance. I have long been accustomed to consider 
that the conversion of a man’s soul is, after all, the 
great thing ; that, whatsoever we may do to advance 
his civil happiness—and everything that can be done 
to advance it we are bound to do—in harmony with 

this, and over and above it, the greatest work in 

which we can engage is, to make our fellow-men 

children of God (hear, hear]. I have long sympa- 

thised with Christian missions, and I do so still; but 

I see in this Society the means of furthering their 

undertaking, and that in a very blessed way. But 

even if I saw no such remote operation likely to 

arise out of it, I should still be inclined to give it all 

the countenance and support which God may enable 

me to do, for the sake of its own immediate object 

(hear, hear}. As Englishmen, we should dishonour 

our character, if we could either think or speak 

lightly of the claims of British seamen, It is dis- 

creditable to our nation that, for so many years, 
there has been such great neglect concerning the 
best interests of this class of our fellow-men., I re- 
joice to see the hospital at Greenwich ; it does much 
honour to the nation; but still it only attends to the 
wants of the inferior part of man’s nature. The 
legislature have been accustomed to regard our sol- 
diers and sailors merely as a species of machinery, 
to be employed by every one that chooses to take 
hold of them; to be wounded or killed, at the call 
of the stern necessities of the country, or sometimes 
at the caprice or ambition of any man that might 
happen to be in ‘power [hear, hear]. These men, 
however, have high claims in connexion with their 
eternal destiny ; and noble as is the character of the 
British seaman, he is capable of being rendered far 
more noble, as the true nobility of heaven shall rest 
upon him. I cannot have lived, surrounded as I 
have been the greater part of my life with seafaring 
people, without knowing some little of their charac- 
ter. In common with nearly all the boys of the 
land, I was delighted with the manifestations of 
their character, as they were first impressed on m 

mind by reading ‘ Robinson Crusoe” [laughter], 
and #8 they were aig by our tremendous war. 
All that I have seen of the British sailor endears him 
to my heart; there is a nobility, a generosity, @ 
frankness, a self-denial, a heroism about him, that 
ought to endear him to every Briton, and which 
makes him interesting to every man who professes 
to be anything of a philosopher [cheers]. Then, 
with regard to the exposure of these men, [ say no- 
thing of it, as it relates to war. I trust that they 
will not be so exposed again [hear]. But when we 
consider their temptations, we ought to find a reason 
why we should not merely look upon them with 
kindness, but as men to whom we owe a very great 
debt. I am glad that the Report referred to the sea- 
man in his necessary occuputions—in his ordinary 
trading voyages. His absence from the house of 
God—his privations of an extraordinary kind—ne- 
cessarily exert a detrimental influence upon his 
character; and unless a man be truly armed with 
everything that is spiritual, and then finds a shrine 
for his worship, wherever he may be, his piety can- 
not be maintained. There is no place in the world 
where sailors are more exposed than in this city ; for 
here they are surrounded by the most destructive 
atmosphere. I have frequently wept over their 
temptations, and have witnessed among them scenes 
too familiar to some of those whom I now address. 
I have felt pity for them, and I have also felt pit 

for those who are made the instruments of denplel 

villany to entrap them. But I have felt indignant 
at the plan pursued in this and most other ports, 
with reference to the payment of their wages one 
hear], Iam not a sufficiently practical man to say 
how the present evil system might be obviated ; but 
I do say that it requires the very greatest care on 
the part of ship-owners, so to pay them their wages, 
that they may not be subjecte to the evils to which 
they are now exposed, ‘Ihey tell us that, as minis- 
ters, we do not know much of the commercial 
world. Don’t we? I think we do [cheers]. I am 
quite sure that any man of common sense and obser- 
vation will know enough of the commerce of this 
world, to know that there is a great heartlessness 
and selfishness about it, above which every Christian 
man is bound to raise himself. But if we do not 
know anything about commerce as it is, we know 
something about what it ought to be (hear, hear] ; 
and other plans ought to be pursued than those 
now had recourse to. Is it fair to allow men who 
have been hard toiling for their wages, to be 
surrounded, the moment they come on shore, by 
every temptation that can present itself to squander 
away their money, and to place themselves in the 
fangs of those wretches, some of whom live, grow 
wealthy, and enjoy themselves, upon the spoils of 
other men, amidst everything that is revolting in 
human misery around them (hear, hear]? I was 
much struck lately by a suggestion thrown out = 
ship-owner, that it would be well for societies of this 
kind to recollect the system of impressment followed 
during the last war. Many of the merchant seamen 
who were earning, say from £10 to £12 per month 
-~I do not pretend to speak with accuracy —were 
taken out of their vessels, and transferred to his 
Majesty's service, where they received only from 
£2 to £3 per month; look at that eg OK 
and say how much this nation owes to British sea- 
men [hear, hear]. If Sir Robert Peel were to come 
into the House and propose a grant of £26,000 to- 


wards relieving them—I do not say in connexion 


with religion—I would not nt a word about it 
(laughter and cheers]—I would be no party to an 
application of the public money in connexion with 
reiigious instruction—~but I should rejoice to see that 
amount appropriated for the benefit of seamen, 
aimply because there is a great debt due to them 


[choers], I have, however, no hope of it [laughter] 
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—and we must go on without it; for that would be 
legislation. in the right way, whereas, legislation 
now, for the most part, is in the wrong way [loud 
cheers]. As to the capability of seamen—of what 
are they capable? They are capable of noble daring, 
and your report shows that they are capable of 
Christianity [{hear, hear]. Let them not be con- 
sidered as the outcasts of suciety. As to the sup- 
posed difficulty of coming to the conversion of those 
men, there was no difficulty at al] about it. What 
is there in the heart of man, however reckless—what 
is there of opposition against God, however rebel- 
lious—thet did not, by nature, exist in my own 
heart, before God’s grace took possession of it? 
We have an answer in our own conversion—if we 
are all converted—to all that philosophy can say in 
reference to the difficulty of the seaman’s conversion 
[hear, hear]. Our seamen may be free from Popery 
in one of its forms more than some other men; but 
I know that if, in some of our large merchant ships, 
there be no Popery, there has been found Pusey- 
ism; and that is just as bad [hear, hear]. A brother 
of mine, with his wife, was going to the East Indies; 
and although it was stipulated, when their berths 
were taken, that he should perform service, when 
they got to sea he discovered that the captain had 
received orders from his owners that there should 
be nothing like a religious service on board, except 
by a minister of a certain church [hear]. What has 
this to do with sailors? It shows that it will be- 
come the duty of the friends of seamen to impreg- 
nate sailors, to the utmost extent of their ability, 
with spiritual Christianity [cheers]. I congratulate 
the Society on the report that we have heard to- 
night. Whatever doubt as to the success of your 
Society might have remained, will now be removed ; 
you will feel encouraged by all circumstances, and 
discouraged by none. We have been making efforts 
on behalf of sailors at St George's chapel, but there 
need be no jeulousy between us; there is work in 
connexion with the instruction of seamen, more than 
sufficient to employ us all [hear, hear]. It is highly 
desirable that there should bea systematic visita- 
tion of the entire neighbourhood. I know that we 
have nothing of the spirit of rivalry, and I know 
that, amongst all our friends, there is a good and 
cordial feeling towards this Society. I am glad to 
hear that you contemplate the establishment of a 
school; the day in which we live is one in which we 
need to take hold of the youthful mind ; and I pray 
that all such efforts may advance the period when 
the glory of our God shall be revealed, and when 
all flesh shall see it together [cheers]. I repeat em- 
phatically, that I wish you joy in the occupancy of 
this building. I do rejoice to find that here you 
will have a Christian congregation ; that your So- 
ciety has entered upon it, in the fear of God, and in 
the straightforward cause of Christian honour; I 
pray that you may have the blessing of God resting 
upon you, and that the power of God will be seen 
exerted in connexion with the labours of all your 
agents [cheers]. 

Mr E. HAtiipay, in rising to seeond the resolu- 
tion, said: I am impressed with the sacredness of 
this scene. I have lately been called to muster 
around the standard of liberty, but I feel it delight- 
ful now to be called to unite with you in advancing 
a far more glorious achievement. It is congenial 
with our nature to stand in the ranks of those whose 
feet are shod with the preparation of the gospel of 

eace, and whose object it is to advance its great and 

lessed triumphs. I cannot but feel, that every- 
—— in connexion with our present circumstances 
betoken that we are in the enjoyment of the Divine 
favour, and admonishes us to gratitude and devo- 
tion. Like the ark, we, as a Society, have been 
moving from place to place. We have at times 
trembled for our souls, but now we have found a 
resting-place in this temple, and through your 
benevolence we are delivered from our fears. Now 
that we have a Zion, beautiful for situation, the 
honour, the distinction, the joy of this part of the 
metropolis, where the tribes of Lord, of every na- 
tion, and of every kindred and every people, 
may come up to the testimony of Israel, to pay 
their thanks unto the Lord their God, we will 
raise our gratitude to heaven, and at the same 
time send up our prayer that peace may be within 
these walls, and prosperity within these palaces. 
But while we have topics for gratitude and encou- 
ragement, we ought most distinctly to feel that what 
we have done and what we have enjoyed rather 
pledge us to greater duty and devotion in the future, 
than justify us in resting in supineness and content- 
ment with what we have attended unto. It is of 
great importance that your minds should be called 
to many facts rather suggested by the Report than 
directly brought before you. We have heard the 
achievements, but we have not heard of what yet 
remains to be done. ‘l'here are at least three mil- 
lions of men who do business on the mighty deep ; 
and of these 300,000 are our fellow-countrymen, are 
trained under the same institutions as ourselves, but 
of them, in the judgment of Christian charity, not 
more than 20,000 are walking in the hope and prac- 
tice of the gospel, leaving 280,000 wolking in that 
darkness in which se must perish. ‘The propor- 
tion between converted and ungodly foreign sailors, 
we cannot but think is more unfavourable than with 
reference to our own. Look at these appalling ma- 
jorities—thousands upon thousands in the path of 
the great destroyer; and that which aggravates and 
gives intensity to our feelings and commiseration is, 
that, while we speak, they perish; while we are 
here talking of their case, they ure falling into the 
hopelessness of an undone eternity [hear]. One 
ship in every twenty-five goes to the bottom, and is 
lost in the mighty waste of waters. From this cause 
alone, 3,000 of our fellow-subjects are annually 


dashed into eternity, and a similar proportion must | 


| be found among foreigners. Year by vear thousands 
launch into eternity, their widows left to wail, and 
their orphans left to weep. Could the assembly see 
the man grasping with the last plank which pro- 
mised life, and, when strength became exhausted, 
see him sink, to rise no more—could they follow him 
into eternity, and listen to the wail that comes from 


its desolate shores, they would surely upbraid them- 


selves that hitherto they had done so little, and re- 
solve hereafter to do and to sacrifice more, that they 
might have the happiness of knowing that, if any 
perish, they shall not go to the bar of God unwept 
for, uncared for by them. Conceive the influence of 
these men, either for good or for evil. In fact, it is 
impossible to exaggerate that influence. What must 
be their effect upon our missionary stations? Is it 
not lamentable that our missionaries dread to see a 
flag drawing near that indicates the approach of a 
crew of ungodly seamen? I know, from personal 
experience, that when they have come to a little 
town, even in our own country, they have acted like 
a blight and a mildew on moral virtue, and if that 
be the case théir influence at our missionary stations 
must be a padine hell-blast [hear, hear]. See, 
then, the necessity of enlisting British seamen under 
our banner, gaining them to Christ, and gaining 
them in all their mighty influence to our great and 
glorious cause. Do not let them go forth to misre- 
present your Christianity, where you are anxious to 
erect the standard of the cross. However anxious 
we may be to see the gospel bearing fruit on the 
tight hand. and on the left among the heathen,. we 
must pay more attention to that which is equable on 
the scale of British benevolence. Looking at the 
call and success of this Society, you will see that it 
claims a high place amongst your most cherished 
and honoured institutions [hear, hearj. How is it 
then, that, when we come to look at your treasurer’s 


£2,075, while our Missionary Society has received 
its £80,009? Ido hope that the next grand move- 
ment in reference to this institution will be, that our 
excellent treasurer will be able to report that the re- 
ceipts for the year 1845 have been from £20,000 to 
£30,000 [cheers]. I know that you cannot entrust 
your money to better hands than those of the gen- 
tlemen constituting your committee. I never saw 


more thoroughly business men connected with any 
Society than there is with this [cheers]. Iam the 
pastor of a church that takes a warm interest in the 
sailors’ cause. ‘The members of the church go forth 
to the work with an open hand and an open heart. 
I have seen them gather captains and mates into our 
chapel, and I have heard them say what good it had 
done for their souls; and, when they are once im- 
pressed with the truth, of all the public advocates 
for the sailors’ cause, there is none equals Jack him- 
self [cheers]. 

Mr Henry Hatsteap (a seaman) rose to support 
the resolution. I have (he said) been thinking, 
while standing here, what an alteration has taken 
place within the last few months. When I look 
back, and think of Bell wharf, and see an old, smoky, 
dirty-looking place [laughter |—more like a building 
in which to keep horses and cows than preach the 
gospel; and when I come here this evening, and look 
around me, and see such a splendid palace as this, I 
cannot but think that this Society is getting on very 
high ground [hear, hear]. There is something more, 
however, that encourages me, and that is, that we are 
looking forward, I trust, to the period when we shall 
see a more glorious place than this [hear]. ‘This 
forenoon, a young man, in health and strength, was 
launched out of time into eternity by meeting witha 
watery grave, not far from the place-where the ves- 
sel to which I belong lies, and there is no telling 
how soon it may come to our lot. I cannot say 
much to the present meeting, but I can say T am 
happy that I ever fell in with this Society [hear]. 


It was by the preaching of the gospel by one of your 
agents that I first had my soul truly converted to 
God, in the hold of a vessel, in the river Thames 
[hear, hear]. I doubt not that some of you were 
encouraged to-night, when the Report was read, 
and you heard of the spread of the gospel amongst 
our British sailors, not only in the port of London, 
and various places around our own native land, but 
also in some foreign parts. There has been a great 
work going on in Long Reach, and I trust that Long 
Reach will soon extend itself from one end of the 
world to the other [cheers], and that the abundance 
of the seas will be converted to God [hear]. It has 
been said, that religion amongst sailors would never 
do—that they would never be able to discharge 
their duty in the time of storm and danger; but I 
have proved it to be the contrary [hear, hear]. I 
was once placed in trying circumstances myself, not 
many years ago; both our masts were over the side; 
there were seven feet of water in the hold, the 
pumps were choked, and the ship was lying on her 
broadside. We knew not, from one moment to 
another, but that might be the last. I was then sur. 
rounded by some of my Dlaspheming shipmates ; 
and when, at previous times, I had endeavoured to 
give them a rehgious tract, 1 believe they tri-d to 
see which would swear the greatest oaths [hear]. 
Ther were, on the morning of the day to which | 
refer, swearing bitterly at some little grievance. It 
Was the Sabbath forenoon; we were coming out of 
Yarmouth roads; the sun was shining beautifully ; 
the heavens were clear; not a cloud to be seen, 
But at ten o'clock that evening a gale approached, 
and by four o'clock in the morning the vessel was 
In the condition 1 have described.. What, then, was 
the state of iy Loasting shipinates ? The cry was 
card, first from one and then from another, * The 
ship is sinking! the ship is sinking!’ No oaths 
were then proceeding from their mouths, and no 
wry looks were to be seen [hear, hear]. But He 
who holds the waters in his hands was with us; 


Report, we see that he has only received the sum of | 


our lives were spared; and after we got the wreck a 
little cleared away, got the pumps hoisted up and 
cleared them, so that we could go to work, the mas- 
ter as well as the crew being lashed with rope ends, 


while we took spells at the pumps, I said to them 
calmly, “ Yesterday was a fine and beautiful day, 


you were cursing and swearing, notwithstanding it 
was the Sabbath; but since this accident has oc- 
curred, I have never heard an oath proceeding from 
ag mouths —tell me what is the reason of it?’ 

or some minutes no one made any reply. I then 
said, ‘* Now that death is staring you in the face, 
and we know not but that every minute may be our 
last, are you prepared—can you dare blaspheme in 
the presence of God>’’ At last one broke silence ; 
‘* No; please the Lord to spare my life to retutn to 
land, I will live a different life from what I have 
done ’’ [hear, hear]. This was from the lips of one 
who had been thus cursing not many hours before. 
The Lord was pleased to spare us, and brought us 
safe to land; but, ah! Iam sorry to say, that that 
man was like the sow that was washed that returned 
again to her wallowing in the mire. As soon as we 
got to port, instead of going to chapel he resorted to 
the ale-house [hear]. The one who had promised 
me that ne would love and serve his Maker, left us, 
and went to America; he took with him his wife 
and child, and they were on board an American 
steamer which was blown up. His wife and child 
were drowned, but he escaped with some of his 
limbs broken. One of the others is still a wretched 
drunkard, and the other remains a blasphemer [hear, 
hear]. I am well aware, that religion will never 
daunt the sailor in the time of storm, A man with 
the love of God in his heart, can go forward to his 
duties in the hour of danger, knowing, that if it is 
the will of God that he must die he is ready—he is 
prepared ; nevertheless, he knows it is his duty to 
do what in him lies for the safety of his life, and the 
security of the property entrusted to his care. But 
the man who has been living drunken and disgrace- 
ful on shore, in times of danger is so agitated that 
he cannot go forth to his labour. He knows that 
the frowns of an angry God are about to burst upon 
his head: he is so much taken up with thinking 
about his past life that he cannot attend to the busi- 
ness of the ship as he ought todo. ‘There has been 
enough said to-night to encourage you, that support 
the Society, still to go forward. You have heard 
that numbers of sailors have been added to the 
Christian church, and I am aware that the Society 
is advancing. :)uring the last three years there has 
been a great in-gathering to the Bethel meetings. 
Within the last fifteen months I have visited Lon- 
don twelve times. I have been with 12,000 seamen 
on board of various ships at Bethel meetings ; and of 
that number, I am happy to say, 1 have had the 
pleasure of hearing 193 lift up their voices, and I 
trust their hearts, to God in fervent prayer me 
Many of them were wretched, miserable drunkards 
previous to their conversion. I lately met with one 
who came to a Bethel meeting at Hambro’, and 
there his soul was blessed, when the gospel was being 
preached under your agent, Mr Reader. He then 
left for the East Indies, and a short time since I met 
him in London. Oh! how heart-cheering to fall in 
with him; but, what was this compared with meet- 
ing in heaven above [hear, hear]? If there was so 
much cheering and rejoicing to the heart of each 
other, in meeting a Christian brother after being 
separated for a time, what will it be when we all as- 
semble with each other, and our Master, in the 
world of glory? I rejoice to see such a respectable 
assembly—I rejoice that the Society is in so flourish- 
ing a state, and I hope that, at the close of the meet- 
ing, the committee will have to say that it is likely 
to flourish still. Coming along Ratcliffe highway, 
I overtook two persons, one of whom asked the other 
for two sixpences for a shilling, saying that he was 
going to give the Sailors’ Society sixpence [laughter]. 
If every one gives a sixpence we shall have a good 
collection: but I hope we shall not only have a 
copper and a silver, but a gold, tune, before we 
separate [loud cheers]. 

The resolution was then put and agreed to. 

Mr J. C. Harrison rose to move— 

* That, reviewing the progressive improvement in the charac- 
ter of British seamen, especially during the last twenty-seven 
years—the period of the operations of this united Society—this 
meeting desir s to offer humble and devout thanksgiving to God, 
the gracious author of all good; and that, while the increased 
liberality of the Christian public during the paat year en- 
courages the directors of the Society in their important labours, 
there appears abundant reason to anticipate the conversion of 
seamen of all nations to the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

I feel that every one must have been cheered and 
delighted by the speech which we last heard. I feel 
thankful that I was induced to come to this meeting, 
for his heart must be hard indeed, that would not 
melt when he hears a seaman so speaking in behalf 
of his Saviour. The fact that one sailor has been 
converted through this Society, is a proof that you 
should go on, trusting that others will be brought to 
a participation of similar blessings. Everything we 
have heard this evening concurs to prove that the 
seaman is a most interesting being. We all love to 
hear of sailors, and meet them; but frequently it 
happens that, when we have met them, and been 
delighted with them, just like the hero of a romance, 
they seem to flit before our imagination. But, al- 
though seamen are a peculiar set of men, differing 
from landsmen as much as an Arab from those in 
civilised cities, yet they are men deserving of our 
love and admiration [hear, hear]. We may be sure 
that that man who has been true in the defence of 
his country, will be as true when converted to his 
heavenly Master. Never was there a sermon preached 
like that which the seaman preached to those whose 
souls were at stake. We, who are ministers at 
home, may take a leaf out of his book, and with 
greater simplicity preach Jesus Christ and him cru- 
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cified [hear, hear]. But the peculiarities of seamen 
are reasons why we should feel interest In them. 
To what perils are they exposed! They are buffeted 
by the storm—they are placed in jeopardy in the 
lands to which they go—and, generally speaking, 
we think that those who are in the utmost peril 
ought to be the first to be helped [hear, hear]. 
When a man is on a sick bed, we leave all others to 
go to him; and, if the seaman is in greater peril than 
the landsman, he is the man that first demands our 
sympathy, and to his immediate help we ought to go 
forth [hear, hear]. But if they are exposed to perils 
of this kind, how much greater are their moral 
dangers! The sailor loses all the comforts of a 
home—when he goes on the ocean, he comes in con- 
tact with men who love not God, and fear not his 
name; and, when he comes on shore, he is seized by 
wretches who, in order to extort his money, care not 
if they ruin his soul. While we are helping those 
around our churches, we ought to breathe sympathy 
to those who are placed in such imminent peril. To 
seamen we are indebted for our freedom—they were 
our defence during the late war, and if we love free- 
dom we ought to love seamen. Thanks be to God, 
however, war is going out of fashion [hear, hear] 

But seamen again help us in the arts of peace. Its 
by commerce that our nation is linked to other 
nations; and, if there were perfect freedom of com- 
merce, perhaps there would never be war again. 
While seamen are thus blessing our nation, shall we 
be so ungrateful as not to bless them in return? while 
they are imparting to us temporal advantages, shall 
we not speak to them of the Lamb of God who takes 
away the sins of the world? But might not the 
spirits of those whose bones are now deposited at 
the bottom of the ocean, have said, as they were 
departing, ‘‘ We bled for England’s safety, but no 
man cared for our souls—we took her merchandise 
across the ocean, but no man enriched us with 
durable riches and righteousness—we conveyed the 
missionaries to the heathen, that they might tell 
them of the unsearchable riches of Christ, but the 
book of life was not put in our hands—werwere not 
pointed to the Cross—and thus you have returned us 
evil for good [hear, hear]. But I rejoice to think 
that your Society comes forth to rectify the short- 
sighted policy of the church, and to convey the bless- 
ings of the gospel to poor perishing seamen. There 
is another peculiarity about your operations which 


. commend them to our regard. Numbers of vessels are 


engaged in carrying on the horrid traffic of the slave 
trade ; and great is the joy which is felt by the hap- 
less victims on board, when, captured by one of our 
cruisers, they are again restored to liberty. But, 
alas! there are thousands of vessels floating on the 
ocean, in which there are slaves more to be compas- 
sionated than those to whom I have referred. Your 
Society, however, goes on board and says, ‘In the 
name of Christ be free’’ [cheers]. It is a glorious 
thing thus to convey freedom and gospel light to 
those who are in darkness, misery, and death; and 
happy will be the results, when your labours ex- 
coxd to every vessel on the mighty deep. The sea- 
men, then, instead of sitting together and talking 
licentious nonsense, will be engaged in speaking of 
the Saviour; instead of the ribald song, there will 
arise the accents of praise and prayer; and when 
the storm comes, when danger is imminent, and 
death stares them in the face, and each plunge in the 
wave seems as if it would be the last, there will be 
heard a voice— 
** That awful God is ours, 
Our Father and our love; 


He will send down his heavenly pow’r, 
To carry us above.” 


cheers]. When the seamen have reached the shore, 
instead of spreading licentiousness, they will enter 
this beautiful building; and when that Psalm is 
reac, ‘‘ they that go down to the sea in ships, that 
do business in great waters; these see the works of 
the Lord, and his wonders in the deep,” they will 
respond, ‘Oh that men would praise the Lord for 
his goodness, and for his wonderful works to the 
children of men”’ [cheers]. Go on, then, in your 
work : every sailor is a missionary; he will carry 
the gospel to other shores, and thus you will hasten 
the day when “the kingdoms of this world shall 
become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ, 
and he shall reign for ever and ever”’ [cheers]. 

Mr Moorg, of Truro, in seconding the resolution, 
said: Standing in connexion with a sister society, 
and an auxiliary of your own, I cannot but feel 
pleasure in meeting you, because I am persuaded 
that union in every case is important, and in this it 
is delightful. Union is the pleasantness of the rain- 
bow ; itis thestrength of the cable; and, if we have 
varying colours in the different sentiments we main- 
tain on religion, yet, if those colours are reflected 
from the Sun of Righteousness, they will be manifest 
to others in those charitable and important engage- 
ments in which we may be found [hear, hear}. If 
we possess the cable of hope, in connexion with the 
rainbow of union, we know that it will bear us 
through every storm and difficulty. This has been 
your case; God has given you release from diffi- 
culties in a great measure, and he will grant you 
entire freedom in your pecuniary affairs [hear, hear}. 
A sailor, in my own town, to whom a tract was 
given, had it blessed to his mind, and, before he left 
the port, he sent half-a-crown, to be given to the 
Tract Society, as a thanksgiving for the benefit he 
had received [cheers]. Ihave five captains in my 
own congregation, one of whom was near to death. 
He had received impressions on his mind, and in 
what I thought were his dying hours I asked him 
respecting his state. He replied, ‘I have my cable 
and my anchor firm.” God was pleased to restore 
him, and, when he was just going on his voyage, I 
asked him what was the state of his mind then; to 
which he replied, “I have as much need of m 
anchor in the stormy sea as I had when I suppose 
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that I was crossing the Jordan,” and with these 
feelings he left the port [cheers]. 


The resolution was then put and agreed to. 
Mr Burnet rose to move— 


“That the directors of this Society having been for many 
years in vain seeking an eligible site on which to build a chapel 
for sailors in the port of London, this meeting rejoices in the 
providence of God leading the trustees of the Danish church to 
offer that commodious edifice to this Society; and that the 
contributions already received towards the erection of a new 
chapel be appropriated to the expenses of repairing and sus- 
taining this building, and in supporting public worship in the 
same.” 

This resolution calls upon the meeting to do two 
things—first, it rejoices with the committee that they 
have had this place offered to them; and, secondly, 
it sanctions the appropriation of the contributions 
for the erection of a new place, to the repairs and 
maintenance of this; and I am quite sure that this 
meeting will fully concur with the committee in 
both of those objects. Some difficulty may, perhaps, 
exist in the minds of individuals with regard to the 
propriety of the steps that may have been taken to 
obtain this place. Without, however, going into 
this, I would just say to the meeting, that it was 
not until the former occupant had nothing to do 
with it [hear, hear], that this committee entered 
upon any arrangement with the elders who had the 
power of conveying it. That is quite, I take it, 
enough, without going any further. It is not ne- 
cessary to show why the wi aoe was changed. 
It is enough to say, it was not changed by any 
steps taken by the Sailors’ Society. The place 
was unoccupied, was ready to be offered to some 
person or other, or some society or other, and this 
Society, coming into contact with the gentlemen 
who had the power of conveying the edifice, consi- 
dered it to be, as I am sure you will all consider it to 
be, a most eligible place for a sailors’ church, and 
under these circumstances we have come into pos- 
session. I should not have referred to this subject 
at all, were it not that the resolution points directly 
at it, and demands some reference to it. Whatever 
may be said by a former occupant in connexion with 
this place by the Sailors’ Society, I have the autho- 
rity of the solicitors of the: parties to whom the 
chapel belonged for what I have now stated, given 
under their own hands, which I have myself read. 
You will perceive, therefore, that, without troubling 
you with all the circumstances of a former occupancy 
of the church, the committee are perfectly justified 
in the course they took [cheers]. ‘They found the 
building in the market, possessed by no one; they 
entered upon a treaty with the parties who were 
ready to offer the building, and they became pos- 
sessed of it [hear, hear]. But there is something 
much more important than the mere occupation of 
this building to demand our attention at such a 
meeting as this, although it is necessary that the 
Committee, having the public confidence, should, in 
justice to their work, remove any impression which 
for a moment might exist in any one’s mind, not 
fu'ly informed as to the circumstances connected 
with the proceedings. Leaving that matter, let us 
look to the object which this Society has, and 
always has had, in view, in connexion with its 
movements for the sailor. I have always considered 
the Sailors’ Society as having claims on British 
liberality which no society in existence has, or could 
have. I do not reckon it merely as standing among 
the great institutions of the day, in point of claim 
on British generosity; but I reckon it as having, 
above all the institutions, however useful and re- 

spectable they may be, a claim on British justice, to 
say nothing of British generosity [cheers]. Why_is 
it that we have such a class of individuals as the 
sailors? For what reason is it that we take a por- 
tion of the community, and set them apart for some 
particular occupation, and say this portion of the 
community shall be severed from all their families, 
shall be separated from the whole brotherhood of 
the nation to which they belong, shall take upon 
themselves a species of life that not only separates 
them from the brotherhood of nations, but from their 
own families, and which denies to them the fire-side 
household? Itis just for the purpose of exalting 
our own nation, enlarging our commerce, increasing 
our national wealth and our national fame. It is 
for the purpose of telling on our national literature, 
of acting on our national government, ships, colo- 
nies, and commerce have lifted up the British empire 
to the proud elevation to which it has been raised 
above the nations of the earth. ‘This is the fruit of 
setting apart this particular class of men to which I 
have referred. The sailors have done all this. I do 
not mean to say that no one has aided in the deed. 
I do not mean to say that I make nothing of the 
commercial spirit at home, of the genius that has 
devised or formed plans on which commerce has 
been carried out to its present perfection. I do not 
mean to say that I make nothing of the men that 
have built the vessels that have been sent out; I do 
not mean to say that I make nothing of the minds 
that have struck out the improvements of naviga- 
tion, by which we have traversed the seas of ever 

nation of the earth; I do not mean to say that 1 
make nothing of the statesmen at home that watch 
over the commerce of the country in all its varied 
details ; but I do mean to say that, in all these in- 
stances, effort would have produced nothing but for 
sailors themselves, who are the living agents of this 
work in the intercourse they carry on, upon the high 
seas, among the nations of the earth [cheers]. Then, 
if we are so dependent that we must have them or 
eo down-—'hat our nation must change its character, 
draw its curtain up, and go to rest within a very 
narrow compass, but for sailors—if we find this must 
be the case, have not these men some claim upon us? 
Am Ito be told by the narrow-hearted owner that ne 
have their wages? Shame upon the man with suc 

a narrow-minded calculation as this! A claim for 


their wages! Could you pay them with the com- 
merce of the country, vast as it is! Isay, No. If 
you were to pay the sailors for all the peril and as- 
saults to which they are exposed, for all the loss 
which they sustain—if you were to pay them a com- 
pensation sufficiently ample for ever ‘thing the 
through, you could not afford it. You ald Ee 
compelled to relinquish trade altogether, and to dis- 
miss your servants—they would be so costly. But 
they are taken and paid just as many other servants, 
in perfect safety and great comfort, are paid. The 
are paid a certain ideal standard, associated wit 
men not in the highest class of life; but they are 
not paid according to their risks, according to their 
dangers, according to their labour. I am not com- 
plaining of the lowness of their wages, nor do they 
complain; I am only complaining of those who 
would tell me that they wave enough when they 
have got their wages, because they forget that no 
wages can be a compensation for the condition in 
which these men are placed. Then, if we cannot 
give them wages that would be a sufficient compen- 
sation, what else can we give them? Just that 
which their condition prevents them from obtaining 
without us. We separate them from the church of 
Christ—we separate them from the ordinances of 
the Sabbath day—we separate them from the oppor- 
tunities of reading which we enjoy on the earth. 
We separate them from the varied intercourse which 
we have one with another, and all classes around us 
—we separate them, in short, from all the privileges 
of the land; therefore we ought to adopt some 
means by which these privileges may, at least to a 
considerable extent, be enjoyed at sea. We ought 
to send with them the reading they cannot have 
with us—we ought to send with them the truth 
which they cannot receive in common with us upon 
the land—we ought to send with them the know- 
ledge of that which delights our own minds with the 
returning Sabbath, and its returning ordinances; we 
ought to send with them that which will enable 
them to meet their dangers when the storm 
assails them [loud cheers]. If it should be said, 
Can sailors be dealt with so as to improve their 
character? you need only refer to the sailor 
who has spoken to-night [hear, hear]. Many, many 
years ago it would have been thought chimerical to 
suppose that sailors could come on a platform and 
address a civilised audience in great London [laugh- 
ter and cheers]. To come to our eapital, and, not- 
withstanding the multitude of speakers abounding 
in all quarters, and speakers of all shades and grades 
of oratory, notwithstanding the vicinity of the im- 
perial parliament and all its eloquence, for a sailor 
to stand up and address those accustomed to all 
these speakers, and do it to their high gratification, 
is certainly a proof that sailors are capable of im- 
provement [hear, hear]. But it is more than that; 
it is a proof that we have not done them justice, 
or else many, many sailors could have dane just 
what our friend has done. Then let us look to the 
circumstances under which sailors might be placed 
if this society were to extend its labours—if it had 
a larger measure of support. Were we tosee a cul- 
tivated commercial marine surrounding our coast, 
and from these coasts visiting all the nations of the 
earth ; and if we saw that commercial marine cul- 
tivating its genius as well as navigating the sea, 
the very scenes in which that marine is often found 
would contribute to the lofty elevation of the sea- 
man’s mind, ‘The man that converses with the stars, 
the man that sees nature in its grandest forms, the 
man that looks the lightning in the face, and listens 
to the thunder without quailing, the man that is 
in the habit of seeing his vessel rocked and rocked 
again till its masts give way before the gale, the 
man that stands by the pumps and thinks of the 
immortality that lies before him, when threatened 
by the gulf! below, would surely be capable, were 
he duly instructed by che justice of those whom 
he so nobly served, of displaying a power of mind 
that would contribute largely to the improvements 
of home, while, at the same time, he would present 
a fine specimen of British mental faculties to the 
nation that desired to learn what Great Britain 
really was [cheers]. We want thus to train our 
sailors; to give them the means by which their 
minds may be thus cultivated and thus enlarged. 
It is our disgrace that so many of them look at 
those grand and sublime scenes with ignorant and 
unmeaning gaze, whilst, with a beauty which nature 
displays to them alone, they have so many means 
of rich and pure mental enjoyment [hear, hear]. 
We do not for a moment wish to tell you that we 
intend to make our sailors poets, to over-cultivate 
their sentimentality ; but, at the same time, we do 
wish that, as scenes so noble are constantly spread 
around them, to give them an opportunity of em- 
ploying their wuts in contemplating the works of 
God, that their minds may rise to fellowship with 
the Author of those scenes, and that their resem- 
blance to him may become more complete. But 
when we speak of sailors, and look at the commerce 
of the country and the wealth which is the result 
of that commerce, we ask why our merchant princes 
have not done more for sailors [cheers]. Look at 
the palaces of great London, and jook at the forests 
of masts out of the labour of which these palaces 
have arisen and received their decoratious; and when 
you have so done, look at thesmall contributions given 
to such a society as this, and I am sure you will be 
ready at onve to say that there is here no fair reci- 
procity. Lverything seems to be enjoyed by the com- 
mercial interests at home, nothing secms to beenjoyed, 
or, at least, very little, as the fruits of it by the sailors 
then ctves fliect, hear]. Look tothe sailor as an 
objec: of kindness, and look to him as one for whose 
interests you are to calculate on juster and sounder 
principles, and whilst this church is opened to the 
sailors do not be satisfied with this [hear, hear]. 
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Why should not more churches than this oc- 
cupy the sides of this great commercial river? 
Isthis enough for all the sailors on the Thames >— 
for all the sailors that constantly visit this metropo- 
lis ? No one would say it—no one would say that 
a place built fora few foreigners was fit to be a cathe- 
dral for the sailors of London. I look forward to 
the time (may it eoon come !) when such churches 
will be found to decorate the banks of the river, and 
we shall justify the claims of sailors by the ready 
response of contributions by which these moral 
temples shall rise for the sailors’ edification, and for 
the glory of God. I submit to the meeting this con- 
sideration, that every one ought, as far as he can, to 
increase the interests of the Sailors’ Society. Do 
not think that yon have done all when you have 
divided your shilling with the sailor, and given him 
your sixpence [laughterand cheers]. See whether 
there may be any way by which you may promote 
the great work of the Sailors’ institution’; and let it 
be remembered by us all, thatif we demand of the 
seamen so much of their time, and if we place 
them in circumstances so forbidding to improvement, 
we are bound, by all truths that morality and jus.- 
tice dictate, to deliver the seamen whom we thus 
expose, as far as our meanscan deliver them, from 
the — in the midst of which we have placed 
them. t us reflect that the sailors have brought 
to us that dearest and highest of all blessings, the 
gospel of Christ. It was through the sailors that 
we received from the continent that gospel with 
which our life has been blessed. They were the 
means of giving us our places of worship—nay, the 
means of leading us to our worship by giving us the 

Word of God, the great sanction for our enlightened 
work; and let us give them back what they were 
the means of giving to us, especially when we know 
that religion is not like other possessions. If we 
give back all that we have got, yet we retain all 
that we have received [cheers]. If w_ give 
the ey to those who were the instruments of 
supplying it to us, yet we retain all that we give. 

ligion, when given away, only extends itself. 
Let us take this course with our sailors, and let this 
Society secure more and more the interests, the 
affections, and the pecuniary support of every one 
of us ey 

Mr . S. SEARORNzE, in seconding the resolution, 
said: I have the happiness to be one of the representa- 
tives to this Society for the East of London, and I 
am greatly pleased in being able to say, that in 
reference to the taking of this suitable edifice for 
the eepes of a sailors’ church, everything com- 
patible with Christian feeling and most honourable 
ean has characterised the committee of the 
Society in reference to this matter [hear, hear]. It 
ig an important fact to be remembered, and I speak 
it — that this edifice was offered to the 
Society. e trust that it will be filled with pious 
worshipers. The seamen have claims upon us, and 
while we admit them, it is our obvious duty to pray 
for sailors and to sustain this Society. We trust 
you will feel that the society has paramount claims, 
and that, if sailors perish, you must bear your pro- 
portion of the awful result. I am well persuaded 
that when God pours out his Spirit on seamen they 
will make the most important missionaries that the 
world can furnish [cheers]. 

Mr Hooper then read a list of subscriptions to- 
wards the repairs and maintenance of the church, 
after which the resolution was put and carried. 

Capt. CRAWTHERNE moved, and Capt. Scort se- 
conded, a vote of thanks to the chairman. 

_ The resolution having been carried by acclama- 
tion, the chairman briefly returned thanks, after 
which the Doxology was sung, and the meeting 
separated. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


Tue forty-first anniversary of this institution was 
held at Exeter hall on Wednesday. It was respec- 
tably attended, but the hall was by no means full. 

Lord TergNmMoutH having taken the chair, said: 
You will, I am sure, have heard with very great 
concern, the cause of the absence of our beloved and 
venerated president (Lord Bexley) on this occasion. 
He has required me to perform the duties which 
would have devolved upon himself; and, however 
anxious I am at all times to testify my zeal to this 
institution, I feel myself bound on the present occa- 
sion to comply with the wishes of my beloved and 
venerated friend, not only by personal, but heredi- 
tary, obligations [hear, hear]. I am sure, though 
absent from us this day, he is present in spirit. We 
are met to survey the operations of the Bible Society. 
It will be my duty to call your attention to the re- 

rt which is about to be read, and to the addresses 

y which the resolutions will be supported. I am 
sure you will agree with me, and it 1s no disparage- 
ment to what you will hear this day, to say, that 
the summary, however able, and the addresses, how- 
ever eloquent, can convey but a very inadequate es- 
timate of the direct and indirect influence of this 
prodigious institution. We must also feel that our 
responsibility for oyr stewardship is just proportion- 
ate with our astonishing success. But. we are also 
aware, and we must not conceal from ourselves the 
fact, that we have very great difficulties to struggle 
with, difficulties such as often suggested the remark 
that such an institution as the present could never 
have been founded in this day. and I believe that it 
could not ; and those difficulties which would have 

revented its formation now embarrass our progress. 

hey arise partly from the coldness and apprehen- 
sions of our friends, and partly from the opposition 
of aur enemies, Though the Society has, to a cer- 
tain extent, proceeded peacefully, I canoeive I am 
not offering any disrespectful advice ta those who 
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lieve Iam speaking the sentiments of the founders 
of this institution, of those who have filled this chuir, 
and of the leading and influential members of this 
Society; and I trust it is a sentiment which will be 
responded to by this meeting, that we shall rigor- 
ously and severely adhere to the original princi- 
ples of this institution — [continued cheering]. 
—that we shall abstain from everything calculated 
to deviate from that principle; and that, above all 
things, we shall avoid diverting the attention of the 
meeting, and of the subscribers of the Society at 
large, from the great objects which we are assembled 
to promote—the vast and growing field of operations 
of the Society. Incidental collateral topics, local and 
national controversies, however exciting and inter- 
esting in themselves, if introduced among us, must 
tend more or less to strike a blow at the very funda- 
mental principles of our institution [hear, hear]. I 
believe that the meeting will be characterised to-day 
by that same spirit of peace and good-will towards 
men, and“regard to the glory of God, which have 
characterised its former anniversaries, and I earnestly 
express a hope—in which I am sure you will all 
concur—that what is said and done this day may 
contribute, by the blessing of God, to stimulate the 
zeal and animate the prospects of the friends of the 
Society in all parts of the globe. I shal] now call 
on our Secretary to read the report [cheers]. 

Mr A. Branpraom then read the report, which de- 
tailed at great length the operations of the Society 
in various parts of the world. The total receipts of 
the past year amounted to £81,404 7s.; the expen- 
diture to £85,817 15s. 9d.; the total issues at home 
and abroad were 915,811 copies. 

The Bishop of Norwicu being compelled, by a 

ressing engagement, to leave the meeting, wished, 
Sette doing so, to express his attachment to the 
great cause which had been dear to his heart for 
many years, being one of the oldest members of the 
Society. The apples of discord had been scattered 
abroad, but they had become like the rose of Sharon, 
spreading its sweet perfume over every region of the 
world [cheers]. He trusted the Society would go 
on in the same prosperous way which it had hitherto 
done. He was a friend to the principles on which it 
was founded, which brought those of different de- 
nominations, not into an arena of discord, but of 
peace ; and it was something if, on one day out of 
three hundred and sixty-five, Christians could meet 
together in amity and unanimity  ypogees | 

The Bishop of CuEsTER said: 1 am always happy 
to undertake any task which may show my con- 
tinued attachment to this Society ; but I feel it is a 
task which is difficult even from its very easiness. 
It would neither be possible for me, nor gratifying to 

ou, were I to attempt to retrace the facts recorded 
in the Report. Were I to attempt such a task, it 
would be something like an artist who, on one of 
those days of alternate sunshine and cloud so com- 
mon in our land, was to attempt to paint the gleams 
that were successively passing hefore him in the 
landscapes. Before he could prepare his colours, or 
arrange his pencils, the gleam is gone from one spot, 
and is seen elsewhere. And so with our Report. 
There have been beautiful gleams, but, whilst at- 
tempting to catch thei in one place they are gone, 
and appear again in another [cheers]. A day or two 
ago, when thinking of the task I had to perform, I 
accidentally glanced upon a book, recently pub- 
lished, called **The Churchman’s Theological Dic- 
tionary,” and my attention was directed to the 
words, *‘ British and Foreign Bible Society.”’ I was 
much pleased to find a Society to which I had been 
attached for so many years in such good company 
[laughter]. The version given of it was in these 
words :—‘‘The British and Foreign Bible Society— 
an association of persons formed in the year 1804 for 
the object of printing and circulating the Bible in 
all languages. As persons of all creeds are admissi- 
ble, no tests are required.’’ Here, at once, I thought, 
was food for reflection. Here was an association of 
persons, not mct for private purposes, totally free 
from all party interests, associated together for the 
purpose of printing and circulating the Bible, with- 
out note orcomment. This book of God has been 
granted to me, but there are multitudes of my fellow- 
creatures for whom it is equally needed, but who are 
not by it equally blessed, and it must be the will of 
IIim who has revealed this book, that it should be 
made known as widely as the bounds of man’s habi- 
tation are extended ; for He has told us in that holy 
word, that he wills that all men should be saved, 
and come to the knowledge of the truth; and 
if he wills that they should come to the know- 
ledge of the truth, he must surely will that the 
truth should come within their knowledge [cheers]. 
This Society has now become almost a part, I might 
say, of the constitution of our country. We can 
scarcely look into a family of wealth or distinction, 
but we find some or other of its branches engaged in 
this work ; and I believe it to be not only the glory, 
but the security of our country, that so many per- 
sons are found associated in this blessed cause 
[cheers]. But I find it was founded more than 
forty years ago, and wide must have been the im- 
portant results effected by its operations. Some of 
these results are visible to all: in 1804 the word of 
God was accessible to one-fifth of the great family of 
mankind, through the medium of about forty trans- 
lations. It is now accessible to three-fifths, through 
the medium of 160 translations Sow I then 
come to the concluding part of this description, 
which I think may require some correction, for it is 
said that, being open to all sects and denominations, 
no tests are required. This muy be literally true, but, 
in my opinion, one of the strongestj tests that can 
be given is rg ware of every member of this Society, 
Tt ia required that he shall bo willing ta olroulate the 
Bible without note or cammont [cheers], Itisasked 


of him, Have you so much of confidence in the word 
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of God that you can trust it to all who will receive 
it, believing that it conveys those truths through the 
power and the Spirit of God which accompanies its 
faithful reading, which show the way of salvation ? 
And again: Have you so much desire for the salva- 
tion of man, that you are willing he shall find that 
salvation in the Bible within or without that par- 
ticular branch of the Christian church to which you 
individually belong? ‘This test I conceive to be ap- 
plied to vt | one who becomes a member of this 
Society, and I know not that a stronger or more 
scriptural test could possibly be applied [cheers]. 
It certainly will not be supposed that I, to whom 
there has been appointed, in the providence of God, 
the important office of ordaining those who shall in- 
terpret Scripture and enforce it, should undervalue 
human teaching. Neither would I speak slight- 
ingly of creeds or articles. I believe them, in their 
proper place, to be highly useful, and to have the 
sanction of antiquity ; but, at the same time, I 
think it very important that there should be a so- 
ciety which should both maintain the sufficiency 
and declare the supremacy of the Bible itself 
cheers]. We know well that there are countries 
in which those who should interpret the Scriptures 
do in truth pervert them for their own purposes ; 
that those priestly lips which ought to keep know- 
ledge for the benefit of the people, keep it back for 
their own interests [cheers]. We know that there 
are countries where even the creeds and articles, in- 
stead of being safeguards of truth, are the vehicles 
of error, and, consequently, we are glad to think 
that this Society should be constantly furnishin 
proofs of that which it is most strange men shoul 
ever have doubted or denied—but which, neverthe- 
less, in these strange days, has been both disputed 
and denied—that the word of God' is able to make 
men wise unto salvation, through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus. [The right rev. prelate resumed his 
seat amidst considerable applause. | 

Lord GLENELG, in expressing his continued alle- 
giance to the great and glorious cause which they 
had met to promote, said: There was a time when 
it might have been suspected that some of its sup- 
porters might have deserted its standard. There 
have been times of difficulty and danger—when 
the heavens were dark and the stones were rolling 
around us, and there were not wanting those who 
did yield to those circumstances; but, I venture to 
say, they have been the greatest losers by that 
cause [cheers]. Like the general at the head of an 
army when going to battle, our language has always 
been, Let those who flinch from our cause abandon 
our ranks—we ask for no flinching, half-hearted, 
trembling supporters ; we require warm hearts, and 
strong hands, and determined resolution; we ask 
for those who are devoted to the cause under all 
circumstances, because they believe it to be founded 
on the loftiest of principles, because they believe it 
to be a cause connected with the most endearing and 
sublime interests of human nature—connected with 
all that is glorious in this world, and all that is im- 
mortal in the life to come. It has been well said, 
that these anniversaries afford a delightful spectacle. 
They are, indeed, scenes peculiarly acceptable to 
those whose avocations do not permanently mix 
them with practical subjects of this nature. They 
are of the highest importance, because they rekindle 
and re-excite those feelings which are too apt to be 
cooled and deadened by intercourse with the world. 
When after some interval we enter these walls, 
many of us come with feelings which seem to us 
cold in comparison with those which we once ex- 
perienced. We remember the ardour and enthu- 
siasm with which we once entered upon the service 
of this institution. But when we hear a report like 
the present, the most dead must be excited to life, 
and he who before breathed only a gentle wish for 
success, must now pour forth his feelings in warm- 
est prayers for continued prosperity [cheers]. But 
there is another important advantage connected with 
these annual meetings. It is, that here we have the 
great principle of publicity ; it is open and conspicuous 
to the eye of day [hear, hear]. However well this 
institution might be conducted by its own officers, 
still, if there were not one period in which all these 
proceedings were laid open to view, even this insti- 
tution would not long retain its purity. But there is 
a still higher cause of publicity. Our course has been 
luminous and brilliant. We desire to challenge the 
observation of mankind, we are not ashamed of our 
cause, or the means by which we pursue it. We have 
not lacked those who have come forward to oppose 
us. We have been glad to receive their opposition, 
that we might refuteit. But to some of the charges 
that have been brought against us we must plead 
guilty. We believe that the Word of God is enough 
for the salvation of man—that the arm of Omnipotence 
requires not the puny aid of mortal sufficiency [hear]. 
In one word we plead guilty that, after the manner 
which they call heresy, so we have worshiped the 
God of our fathers [cheers]. One delightful part of 
these proceedings is, that, for a short time at least, 
we can escape from the cares and the sorrows of or- 
dinary life. Every day is marked with some sad 
visitation ; every day—from the cradle to the grave 
—tells that we are mortal: that -our friends and 
those we love are mortal; and how, in the midst of 
that constant and painful impression, can we forget 
that sorrow and pain reside in this world. But here 
we may, for a time, forget these sorrows in higher 
considerations. Here, also, we may forget those mi- 
serable disputes which distract human nature; and 
all the wretched hutbub of politics. Here we may 
enter upon a higher atmosphere and breathe a 
purer air, Here we may indulge the thoughts which 
belong to the hetter part of our nature, and lose our- 
aclvea in those contemplationsa, which, though they 
barder on the extreme uf imagination, are yet sup» 
ported d by the most undoubted realitles (cheera), 
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Still more. Here it is that those who agree in the 
essential parts of Christianity, may, for a time, lay 
aside their minor differences, and mingle together 
upon common ground [cheers]. Here it is, that 
those who believe in the same God—who rest on the 
same Redeemer—who kneel around the same cross, 
may meet with joy and fellowship ; may forget those 
distinctions, which, after all, st belong to this 
earth, and which we shall leave at the threshold of 
heaven; and may breathe some of those odoriferous 
gales, which, we are told— 
“betray their breath, 

And whisper whence they steal their balmy spells ” 
[cheers]. At this moment, too, we are united with 
millions throughout the habitable globe, who pos- 
sess the same spirit, who offer the same prayers, who 
aspire to the same salvation, and who trust in the 
same Redeemer [cheers]. Such is this institution, 
and such is this arena, the arena of talent and piety, 
and, above all, of charity; and that ‘charity, which, 
beginning with this cath, directs her steps to hea- 
ven, where shall ever abide these three—Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, but the greatest of these is cha- 
me I cordially second the resolution. 

he resolution was then put and carried. 

The Bishop of Casnet moved :— 

“ That this meeting desires again to record its deep seuse of 
the goodness of God, as displayed in the success which contin- 
ues to attend the Society’s labours ; and, at the samme time, re- 
cognises in the existing circumstances of our own as well as 


foreign countries, an increase both of obligation and encourage- 
ment, to proseeute its woik, in the spirit of faith, and charity, 


and hope.” 

I have been for thirty-five years out of forty of this 
Society's existence one of its admiring friends. I 
feel it has been doing the work of God, and have, 
therefore, ever been constrained, let who would 
speak against it or desert it, to be its advocate 
[cheers]. I value its two great principles—first, the 
sufficiency and supremacy of the Holy Scriptures 
[cheers]—-and secondly, the union of all of every 
name that have been led to value that good book and 
to further its circulation [cheers]. No one can but 
grieve at the many little trifles which separate Chris- 
tians one from another, and, therefore, everything 
which has a tendency to bring them together, we 
should value and love [loud cheers]. But if I have 
ever valued this Society in former times, I now de- 
sire to hold fast to it more than ever. I conceive 
that, in the present circumstances of the world, when 
everything 1s changing and when principles seem 
to be fluctuating and moving, it is more than desir- 
able that we should fix our eyes singly upon that book 
which, like its Divine master, is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever—and, in the same proportion, 
should we esteem that Society which seeks to give 
the Bible to every creature under heaven [cheers]. 
There are, indeed, opponents to the Society and to 
its principles, as there were opponents and enemies 
to our Lord and Saviour; and, as he said to his dis- 
ciples, 80 may we say, *‘ Marvel not if the world hate 
you—it hated me before it hated you.”’ The report, 
speaking plain language, tells us of two great classes 
of opponents—lInfidelity and Popery; and it is with 
great satisfaction that I have listened to the cheering 
accounts of the triumphs of truth in the hands of 
this Society over both these opponents ; how infidels 
have been silenced and Roman Catholics converted 
by the reading of the Bible [cheers]. I honour this 
Society for what it has done for us in Ireland; for 
the liberality with which we have been supplied 
with the scriptures of truth, not only in the English 
language, but also in the savage Alina of the 
poor Irish themselves. I have the privilege of being 
able to state that the word of God is getting free 
course and being glorified—it is doing its work, and 
is drawing many out of ignorance, superstition, and 
idolatry [cheers]. In one part of the county of 
Kerry, 800 Roman Catholics have been converted by 
the reading of the scriptures; and there are many 
hundreds and thousands besides in Ireland, to whom 
the scriptures are being equally blessed [cheers]. 
One part of the report speaks of imperfect versions, 
and of their being able to lead men into the truth, 
Why, we must all admit that there is no such thing 
as a perfect version in the world. Our own version 
is not perfect, but it is sufficient; and soI would say 
of the Douay version. The Roman Catholic church 
knows perfectly well, not its perfection, but its 
sufficiency ; and, therefore, they will not let it be 
circulated. I should be very glad, though I might 
differ from some of my friends, who would think me 
semi-popish for it, to join with any persons to circu- 
late the Douay version [hear, hear]. I should be 
most happy to open St Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 
in that version, and to ask a Roman Catholic 
whether the doctrine that he finds there is most like 
what the Roman priest gives him from the altar, or 
what the Protestant minister, whether Episcopalian 
or Dissenter, would give him from the pulpit? 
[cheers.] He would find there nothing about 
purgatory or penarice--nothing of going to the 
mother of God instead of the Son of God—nothing 
of relics or old bones, or any of' those things; and, 
thorefore, I would gladly join in circulating even the 
Douay version amongst the Roman Catholics 
[cheers]. There is a great struggle going on in Ire- 
land now for scriptural education—there is a desire 
not to be shackled or tied down from freely offering 
to the rising generation the word of the living God ; 
and I consider it an honour to the established church 
in Ireland that, out of 2,000 ministers, in spite of all 
the influences and of all the power that is on one 
side, 1,700 of them have put their hands to a paper, 
saying they will never join in a system of education 
which does not allow them freely to put the word of 
the living God into the hands of the people [loud 
cheers]. It may be in the will and providence of 
God to allow the scaffolding of the established 
church to be swept from under her, but I trust that, 
when that happens, she will die not disgraced by her 


having joined with Popery in keeping the scriptures 
from the rising generation [cheers]. In the scrip- 
tural schools in Ireland, there are now 103,000, of 
whom 33,000 are Roman Catholic, who, in spite of all 
the opposition of the priests and of the influence of the 
National Board come and read that word which is able 
to make them wise unto salvation [cheers]. There 
are many in Ireland warmly attached to the prin- 
ciples of the Society, and who look to the circula- 
tion of the scriptures in that country as the great 
means of benefiting the people, and uniting them in 
the bonds of peace and love. It is not the propaga- 
tion of false views that will ever produce a union in 
that country; if there is to be union, it must be 
union upon truth, and there is no truth except it be 
the word of the living God [loud cheers]. 


Dr Copan, representative of the American Bible 
Society, moved— 

“That this meeting desires again to record its deep sense of 
the goodness of God as displayed in the success which continues 
to attend the Socicty’s labours; and, at the same time, recog- 
nises, in the existing circumstances of our own as well as foreign 
countries, an increase, both of obligation and encouragement, 
to prosecute its work, in the spirit of faith, and charity, and 
hope.” 

The resolution was seconded by WILLIAM ALERS 
Hankey, Esq., and carried unanimously. 


Dr Cummine@ said that he rose to express his great 
delight at the Report which had been read. In 
listening to it he had been deeply impressed with 
the fact that, repudiate the institution who might, 
God had bowed the heavens to bless it. Allusion 
had been made to some of the translations which 
had been circulated. He had compared the Douay 
Bible and Rheims New Testament with the au- 
thorised version, and in ninety-nine and a half in- 
stances out of a hundred they agreed in all impor- 
tant points. Indeed, in some instances, the Rheims 
New Testament was the most beautiful of the two. 
In the passage in Hebrews, which ran thus, ‘ Christ 
made an end of sin,’’ in the Rheims ‘Testament it 
was translated, ‘‘ He exhausted sin.’’ In the close 
of the book of Revelation it says, ‘‘ Blessed are ye 
that do his commandments, that ye may have right 
to the tree of life ;’’ in the Rheims version it is more 
beautifully, and more correctly according to genuine 
and ancient MSS., ‘‘ Blessed are they that have 
washed their robes in the blood of the Lamb, that 
they may have a right to the tree of life.’”” The 
church of Rome, in the first century, was very dif- 
ferent from that of the nineteenth; and the oppo- 
sition of the Pope of Rome to this Society was one 
of the greatest proofs of its value. His Holiness, in 
his late encyclical letter, had said that this Society 
had had the audacity to circulate the scriptures 
without note or comment [laughter]—that it had 
given the Bible to loquacious women [laughter and 
loud cheers]. How his Holiness became acquainted 
with the supposed fact, that ladies were loquacious, 
he (Dr Cumming) could not tell. He was not a 
man with twenty or thirty grandchildren ; he could 
not have derived his knowledge from that source. 
Had he, then, acquired it by tradition? [laughter 
and loud cheers.] The inspiration of the word of 
God was proved by the miracles it recorded—the 
prophecies it contained, especially those referring to 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Another evidence arose from 
its contents. ‘The reason why they did not suffi- 
ciently appreciate the Bible was, that they did not 
study it long enough. ‘The more they knew it the 
more they would love it, and feel it to be the power of 
God unto salvation. ‘They could produce external 
and internal evidence of the inspiration of the Bible; 
but the best proof was the believing, happy, and 
holy principles it produced. But his Ioliness told 
them that the moment they got the Bible they fell 
into disputes and divisions. He admitted it; but 
they did not differ about the bread, merely about 
the form and shape of the basket in which it is con- 
tained. IH{ad they no divisions in the church of 
Rome? If Peter were to appear on earth, and 
there were to gather around him the Franciscans, 
the Dominicans, the black, the white, the blue 
friars, and the Jesuits, he would say to them, ‘‘ Gen- 
tlemen, I know you not. The Bishop of Chester I 
know, the Bishop of Cashel I know, Dr Cumming I 
know, but I do not know you” [* Hear,’”’ and 
cheers]. The difference, however, is not in the 
book, but in the hearts of those who read it |hear, 
hear]. ‘The Bible is a book of the greatest glory ; it 
runs like a stream in a desert land; its waters in the 
skies, its fountains in the bowels of the earth. It 
has rolled on century after century, over acre after 
acre, clothing it with verdure and beauty, reflecting 
all the glory of the sky above it, and diffusing 
‘‘ whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report around it’ [cheers]. Every 
mitre on the platform derives its greatest glory from 
the Bible—Magna Charta its claims—the throne its 
stability. It plants in man’s heart the halo of joy 
and immortality; it exerts in man’s conscience the 
claims of right and wrong; it is the standard of, 
Christianity wherever it is unfurled. It reminds me 
of an ancient church, never to be forgotten. The 
Jews turned aside from the fountains of living waters, 
and had recourse to the broken cisterns of human 
tradition ; the result was, that a Barabbas came, and 
they said, ‘* Let him go!’ But when the Lord of 
glory came to his own, they said, ‘‘ Away with him! 
away with him! crucify him! crucify him”’ [cheers]. 
The result of a preference for tradition to the word 
of God was, that soon the Roman armies gathered 
around foredoomed Jerusalem; the fire-brands of 
the soldiers blazed amid the carved work of the 
sanctuary, the altar was oveiturned, the glory was 
quenched, and Josephus tells us, when he records 
the ‘‘ Ichabod ”’ that rests upon it, that it is an evil 
and a bitter thing to make void the word of God by 
the traditions and commandments of men [cheers]. 
It was when they had lost their way to the fountain 


streams that they were contented with the dirty 
puddle. The Bible was found in all places—gave 
names to children, and cheered the bed of death. It 
would never be expunged; it would be hailed in all 
lands, and be the ornament of the abodes of men. 
It would be translated into every language; its 
music would charm great capitals, and be heard in 
the busy hum of the lowest abodes of human life 
fcheors}. 
Dr Drxon briefly seconded the resolution. 


Mr Georoe SMITH rose and said: At this advanced 
hour of the day I will not detain you long ; and, if I 
stood here in my simple capacity, as a private friend 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, or as the 
pastor of the church with which I am connected, I 
should simply content myself with reading the reso- 
lution and sitting down. But, when I remember 
that Iam here as the representative of a number of 
churches of one Christian denomination, from the 
beginning closely connected with this Society, and 
firm and unwavering in their attachment to it, I 
feel that I should not be doing my duty if I did not 
offer a few words in approval of the spirit and object 
of the Institution. t feel that there is much pro- 
priety and appropriateness in a humble dissenting 
teacher appearing on the platform with the noble 
prelates of the land. I feel that, in the advocacy of 
this Society, it is proper that the Congregational 
pastor, as well as the diocesan bishop, should be 
united, hand in hand and heart in heart, in promot- 
ing the great object to which it is devoted. I feel 
that a denomination that has given you a Dr Morison 
anda Dr Milne to do your work—a denomination 
which has been the means in the hand of God of 
raising up a Moffat for Africa [hear, hear]—and 
given you the lamented John Williams for the South 
Seas, whose labours you have embodied and perpe- 
tuated—that such a denomination ought not to be 
unrepresented upon this most important and inte- 
resting festival [hear, hear]. When I look at the 
primary object of this Society, which is to give the 
Bible, without note or comment, to every person ca- 
pable of reading it and willing to receive it—when I 
remember the catholicity of its spirit and aim, meet- 
ing, as it does, on a platform so wide gp to embrace 
the whole church of God, without the compromise 
of a solitary principle or point of Divine truth— 
when I think of the efficient way in which ite ope- 
rations have been centred in this great metropolis, 
and ramified in all the provinces of this mighty em- 
pire, and is going forth with its benevolence to the 
ends of the earth—when I remember the large 
amount of success with which it has pleased God to 
crown it and to bless its labours, I feel that it has 
a claim upon my warmest affections—that I am laid 
under obligations to sympathise with it in all its 
sorrows, to pray for its growing prosperity, to do 
any little thing I can, within the compass of my 
power, to aid its onward design—the regeneration of 
the world, the producing of glory to God in the 
highest—on earth, peace and goodwill towards men 
(hear, hear]. There has been, in the Report read, 
and in some of the speeches which have been well 
delivered, sundry references to the trials, the diffi- 
culties, the discouragements, with which the Society 
has had to contend, and we need not wonder that it 
should have met with opposition ; it is the very kind 
of thing that might have been looked for, judging 
from the characteristics of society, as well as from 
the kind of reception that everything good and hol 
and blessed is destined to meet with in this world. 
But the trials with: which this Society has had to 
contend have been of such an order as have tended, 
not to uproot it, but rather to cause it to strike its 
roots deeper and wider—while it has spread its 
ample branches, and multitudes have been found to 
sit beneath its blessed shade. And, if the trials and 
difficulties with which it has had to contend have 
led its friends to the cultivation of a greater humility 
—to a more simple dependence on the Spirit of grace 
and supplication, without whose aid even the Bible 
itself will remain a sealed book—for without Divine 
grace even the letter will kill and not give life—if 
these trials have united its friends still more closely 
than they were before, and have awakened in their 
hearts the disposition to put every crown at the feet 
of the Redeemer, and to give him the glory—then 
they have not been in vain, but have turned out 
rather for the furtherance of its glorious objects 
Seo I think there is very much in the past 

istory of the Society that might well encourage its 
friends for the future. And here, lest I should for- 
get it, I will venture, in a parenthesis, to read the 
resolution :— 

“That the thanks of this meeting be given to the treasurer 
and committee for their attention in conducting the concerns of 
the Society ; that the Treasurer be requested to continue his 


services; and that the following gentlemen be the committee 
for the ensuing year, with power to fill up vacancies.” 


The adoption of this resolution will be an open ac- 
knowledgment of the fact that our work is not yet 
done—that ‘Onward !” is yet to be our motto, It 
was the sentiment of the great warriér of ancient 
times, ‘* Nothing is accomplished while anything re- 
mains to be done ;”’ and this must be the motto of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society (cheers). Our 
career is still to be an onward one. There is a mul- 
titude of people—speaking of the beings in our own 
country—who must have the word of God put 
within their reach; and how did my heart rejoice to 
hear that, henceforth, this great Society, cheapening 
the bread of life, and bringing it down to the wants 
of all the community, will give a Bible for 10d., and 
a copy of the New Testament for 4d., to be read and 
appreciated by the poor. Hateful as monopoly may 
be in any one thing, it would be far more hateful in 
reference to the book of God [cheers]. Monopolise 
the light of heaven; monopolise the running stream ; 
monopolise the bread that perishes; but do not at- 
tempt to monopolise the word of God, which en- 
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dureth to everlasting life [cries of ‘ Hear, hear,’’ | 
and cheers}. Freel ” have received it; freely 
shall ye give it. While there is a mind capable of 
appreciating it, that has not yet received it; while 
there is a heart capable of loving it, that has not yet. 
been brought within its reach, the work of this So- 
ciety will remain unfinished; and while tribes are 
springing into being, and waiting for their instruc- 
tion, in remote parts of the world, who demand to 
read in their own tongue the wonderful works of 
God, the work of this Institution will still be an on- 
ward one; and in due season we shall reap its even- 
tual reward, if its friends faint not [cheers]. A great 
deal has been said incidentally about Christian 
union. I think, if there be one platform in the 
Christian church that might constitute the rallying 
point for Christian union, it would be the platform 
of this Society. How is it that it is not supported 
as it ought to be? How is it that the thirst felt for 
this Institution is not equal to what we think its 
claims would justify? I verily believe that it is too 
catholic for the age in which we live. I think it 
has gone fairly ahead of the spirit of churchmen and 
dissenters. Here and there you will find a man who 
will get up, and not be ashamed of it, in the sun- 
shine and the storm. Such has been the case with 
the gifted and holy men who have spoken to-day. 
We shall find parties, both in doors and out of doors, 
speaking well of it, and giving it their warm and 
cordial support; but, alas! for the greater part of 
them. We are too sectarian to love it; we are too 
bigoted to get up and work for it in all companies ; 
and it is now, what it was in past times, ahead of 
the spirit of the age [cheers]. It is well that we 
should have something ahead of us, that we should 
have some controlling power; and if we have not 
quite come up to it, we may look at it to admire it, 
and to be imbued with its catholic and Christian 
spirit [applause]. It remains for us to determine 
whether the pressure from without will not presently 
unite us within. It remains to be seen whether the 
storm gathering in the political horizon, and perhaps 
in the horizon of the Christian church, will not 
unite ‘‘ the sacramental host of God's elect,” so that 
it may present one united phalanx to the common 
foe [hear, héar]._ The fathers and founders of this 
and kindred institutions said that bigotry was dead, 
and when they founded them, and met in their early 
anniversaries, they were always burying bigotry ; 
they sung the requiem over him ; they buried him 
with all due honour, and solemnity, and triumph; 
but, alas! I fear that bigotry has been resuscitated, 
that he has again come out of the grave, that new 
life has gone down into him; or that, by a galvanic 
putting forth of a spasmodic effort, he is now in the 


unnatural position of attempting to divide the fol- 
lowers of the Lamb [cheers]. Tt will be for us to 
determine whether the opposition of the world— 
whether the two-fold influence alluded to to-day, of 
infidelity on the one hand, and Popery on the other 
—will tend to unite the church of the living God. 
I think that this great Society will constitute the 
rallying point for all that is truly and Christianly 
liberal—for all that is catholic, not Roman [hear, 
oct but Protestant—for all that is genuine in be- 
nevolence, expansive in feeling and holy desire, on 
the part of that universal church which the Saviour 
has bought with his most precious blood [cheers]. 
There is that in the past history of the Society that 
may encourage us in reference to its onward career. 
Allusion has been made to-day to the time when it 
was very feeble, and there was a time when, like the 
cloud rising from the sea, descried by the eye of the 
prophet’s servant, from the top of Carmel, to begin 
to cover the heavens, it was no larger than a man’s 
hand. But it has gathered to itself kindred ele- 
ments; it has diffused its hallowed influence upon 
the face of the earth; and ‘instead of the thorn 
there shall come up the fir-tree, instead of the briar 
the myrtle-tree, and it shall be to the Lord for a 
name,’ and these moral miracles ‘* for an everlasting 
sign that shall not be cut off.’ The work of moral 
regeneration, thus begun, shall be carried on till 
earth shall become a type of heaven. We have had 
allusions made to the progress of light, and this So- 
ciety, like the light of the morning, has increased 
more and more unto the perfect day. It has irradi- 
ated the tops of the hills; it has gone down into the 
depths of the valley; and, like the fulness of God, 
which fills nature with its light, penetrating every 
land, going into every dwelling, and at length filling 
every eye, I anticipate the period when the light of 
biblical truth shall shine into every land [cheers]. I 
apprehend that we are laid under obligation, at the 
present moment, to do all we can to circulate the 
word of (iod. What openings are presented in 
India, in China, and even in Ireland, and upon 
the continent of Europe! I look at that great 
monster evil, the Roman church, and I feel that 
there is as much need for contending against it 
now as there ever was. I hold that it is unchanged 
and unchanging. I have no sympathy whatever for 
what I deem the false liberality prevalent in many 
parts of the country, and in some of the high places 
of the land. I can only speak of her as the mother 
of harlots, drunken with the blood of the saints of 
God. Iam not ashamed to avow myself a dissenter, 
but I put before my dissenterism my Protestantism 
Lenoeese And in avowing myself to be a Protestant 
issenter, I recognise a principle for which many 
men, * of whom the world was not worthy,’ have 
suffered imprisonment, banishment, and death even 
in this country [hear, hear]. Is the Roman church 
changed as it regards its superstition? Witness the 
fact that on Good Friday, in the present year, the 
Archbishop of Paris, a man of learning and philo- 


sophy, could actually be found, in the eathedral of 


Notre Dame, in the presence of some 7,000 or 8,000 
ns, presenting all the sacred relics, and causing 


from them [hear, hear]. The relics were of this 
order. ‘There was presented to the view of the 
people a piece of the real cross on which the Saviour 


of the world expiated human guilt, the three nails— 


something like tenpenny nails—that fixed him to the 
tree on which he bled and expired, and what were 
said to be the identical thorns that were used in 
crown that encircled his brow [hear, hear]. This 
took place in the midst of France, in the middle of 
the nineteenth century. Oh! for another Luther 
like him of the sixteenth century [cheers]! Look 
at the power of the church of Rome in keeping your 


agents, at the present moment, out of Spain and 


Portugal. Look at its power and spirit in persecut- 
ing Dr Kalley in Madeira, for simply teaching Pro-. 
testant truth. Look at the deserted homes, the 
blood-stained shores, the persecuted queen, the 
broken-down sanctuaries, and uprooted fields of 
Tahiti, once like the garden of the Lord [cheers]. 
Is there anything in the circumstances that are pass- 
ing before us that calls on Protestants, without fac- 
tion and without compromise, to unite together? 
Let the frienas of Protestant truth rally around this 
noble institution, pray for its prosperity, and contri- 
bute to its onward glory [cheers]. Without assum- 
ing the spirit of a prophet, 1 would glance into the 
future state of our own country—this country en- 
deared to us by so many precious ties, recollections, 
and associations. I believe that there is nothing but 
the increasing circulation of God’s word, under the 
divine blessing, that will meet the wants and cir- 
cumstances of society as they are now found. Every 
age has its own peculiar character, and there is 
stamped upon the present some peculiar features. 
One is the desire for education. The people will 
and must be educated, and you might as well stand 
on Plymonth breakwater, and forbid the Atlantic to 
roll in, as to stand in contact with the tide of know- 
ledge and forbid it to flow upon the people [hear, 
hear]. It is important that the tide should be regu- 
lated by Christian principle, that while the fountains 
of knowledge are open, they may not be tainted and 
poisoned with infidelity and superstition, but that 
they shall be sanctified and rendered pleasant and 
healthful by the application of divine truth. I know 
of nothing that can counteract the evils that are 
within or without us so effectually as the word of 
God. I would put Popery and infidelity down, not 
by persecution, fines, banishment, or imprisonment, 
but by the spread of enlightened principles and the 
diffusion of holy truth. The future prosperity of 
this country is closely identified with the circulation 
of the scriptures. I know there are statesmen who 
talk of the wooden walls of Old England, and 
the martial prowess of the country, and who are ac- 
customed to talk of preparation for war. Perhaps it 
is well to be in a prepared state, though, as an Eng- 
lishman, I reciprocate all the kind sentiments ut- 
tered by our American brother to-day respecting the 
perpetual amity and peace of the two countries 
eer hear]. War with America might be ruin to 

ngland, and war with England might be ruin to 
America ; but in case of anticipated danger I should 
have much more confidence in the prevalence of 
sound Christian piety, than in military pomp and 
naval power [cheers]. I think of Rome trodden to 
the dust, and her glory departed. I think of Greece, 
now living Greece no more. I think of Tyre and 
Sidon, whose merchants were princes. I think of 
Egypt with its wealth, and Babylon with its enor- 
mous population— where are they? They have all 
departed, and ‘‘like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
left not a wreck behind.’* And what shall prevent 
this country from a similar fate? I have confidence 
in this one thing, and this only. In our midst, we 
have the word of God, and while we retain it, and 
love it, and practise it, our country will continue, 
nay, will increasingly become what she now is, in a 
happy and blessed degree, the wonder and the ad- 
miration of the civilised world [loud cheers]. 

Mr Kunrzez, of Berlin, seconded the resolution, 
which was then put and carried; and after a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, the meeting separated. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

On Saturday, the 3rd inst, the anniversary meet- 
ing of this society was held at Exeter Hall. At the 
hour appointed, twelve o'clock, the great room was 
crowded in every part by a respectable audience, 
of whom a large proportion were ladies. It was 
impossible not to observe the strong anti- Maynooth 
feeling manifested by a vast majority of those as- 
sembled. Every expression condemnatory of the 
grant was immediately caught up by the meeting 
and loudly cheered. ‘There were even a few hisses 
when Lord J. Russell entered, but they were im- 
mediately drowned in the cheering with which this 
undeviating supporter of this institution was hailed 
by the great body of the meeting ‘There were on 
the platform besides the chairman (Lord J. Russell), 
Lord Howick, Sir George Grey, Lord Ebrington, 
Mr Hawes, Mr Hindley, Mr Samuel Gurney, and 
Dr Campbell. 

The report contained the following information :— 

It appears that 700 boys and 300 girls were admitted 
during the year, and that the whole number in the 
schools were 823 boys and 500 girls. The total number 
from the commencement 44,626. The number of stu- 
dents in the normal school were 267 young men and 
154 women. Of these 99 were passed on from last year, 
and 272 received since that date; 264 had been ap- 
pointed to schools, 36 had withdrawn from ill health 
and other causes, and 71 were on the books on the lst 
of April. Amongst those who had been instructed 20 
were Wesleyans, 68 Independents, 20 Calvinists, 33 
Baptists, one Moravian, one of the kirk, and one of the 
free chureh of Scotland, All these met every Sunday 
morning in a Bible class, and not only was there no 
misunderstanding amongst them in religious matters, but 
there was undisturbed harmony, and they appeared to be 


he multitude to bow down and receive a blessing 


knit firmly in the bonds of fraternal and Christian affection. 


- 


Of 154 in the training school for young women, 144 had 
been appointed to schools, There were 204 new schools, 
and 30,000 additional children received instruction, at a 
cost of from £15,000 to £20,600: 52 of these schools 
were in the mining and manufacturing districts, 83 in 
market and borough towns of the agricultur: | districts, 
and 22 in Wales. On the offer being made by govern- 
ment, of asum of £750 for normal schools, the commit- 
tee stated that they were determined never to accede to 
any arrangement calculated in the slightest degree to fet- 
ter the freedom of the institution. The government ulti- 
mately placed the above sum in the hands of the committee 
unfettered by any condition. The Report then adverted 
to foreign schools in connexion with the Society. The 
prospects in Jamaica were by no means cheering, either 
as to regularity of attendance, or to the promptitude of 
parents in availing themselves of the advantages offered. 
However, 100 were now brought to read the scriptures, and 
there was a hope of this number being increased. Let- 
ters from Western Africa expressed great satisfaction at 
the manner in which teachers of colour, who had been 
sent out by the Society, had conducted the schools. The 
report concluded by saying that, great as the exertions 
of the Society were, they were utterly insignificant when 
compared with the vastness of the work which remained 
unaccomplished. The state of the gaols bore fearful tes- 
timony to the ignorance still prevalent. Of the criminals 
in Berkshire one-third were unable to read. In Cam- 
bridge and Staffordshire, one-half. In Essex, one half, 
Of 212 convicted prisoners, 48 were never at school, and 
only 36 were at school above six months. In Sussex (so 
we understood), of 877 persons, 141 did not know the 
Saviour’s name; 498 just knew his name, and no more ; 
179 had a confused acquaintance with his history; and 
only six per cent. had any reasonable knowledge of the 
Christian faith. The report congratulated the Society 
that they had now many fellow labourers in the glorious 
work in which they were engaged. The amount of sub- 
scriptions was then announced at £16,393 7s. 2d., and 
the outlay left a balance in hand of £252 10s. 3d. 

Excellent speeches were delivered by Lord J. 
RussELL, Sir George Grey, Lord Esrincton, Lord 
Howick, Dr Lusuincton, Dr Burt, several minis- 
ters of the gospel, and others. 

Lord Stuart, M.P., moved a vote of thanks to 
the chairman. 

Mr Burnet seconded it. He was glad to see the 
noble lord in the chair—a volunteer supported by 
the ‘ voluntaries’’ [laughter]. As to the attacks 
made elsewhere on Exeter-hall he could only ob- 
serve, that honourable gentlemen sometimes, in the 
heat of debate, lost their best friend, their temper, 
(a friend the noble lord stuck to closely, though 
they could not give him credit for everything else) 
(laughter]—and made use of remarks which they 
subsequently explained by saying“ they did not 
mean it.” Now they do not mean what they say 
about us, and if you meet them at the hustings they 
will tell you so [much cheering and laughter]. 

The resolution passed amid loud cheers. 

In acknowledging the vote, Lord John RussE.t 
said—In seconding the vote of thanks to me Mr 
Burnet has done me the honour to say that I keep 
my temper, though on some occasions I have the 
misfortune to differ from him in opinion. With re- 
gard to those differences, this is not the time to state 
them, for in the object of the meeting Mr Bouxnet 
and I are entirely agreed. But allow me to say that 
on any occasion where my opinions and conduct are 
called in question, though I trust I shall keep my 
temper, still I hope I shall have the firmness not to 
shrink from the assertion of any opinion which I 
conceive I owe to my fellow-countrymen [loud cheer- 
ing for some time]. 

‘The meeting soon after separated. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOVIETY. 


Tue annual meeting of the members and friends 
of this Society was held on ‘Tuesday, in Exeter hall, 
which was completely thronged in every part. 

‘The Earl of CuicHEsTER, president of the Society, 
took the chair at ten o’clock, supported by Lord 
Glenelg, Viscount Sandon, M.P., Lord Ashley, 
M.P., Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart, M.P., Sir George Rose, 
Bart, M.P., Hon. Baptist Noel, Mr M‘Neile, Mr 
Stowell, the Bishop of Cashel, Professor Schole- 
field, &c. 

The proceedings having been opened by prayer, 

The Cuarrman briefly addressed the meeting, 
pointing out the necessity for increased efforts on 
the part of this Society, the field of missionary la- 
bour having been extending from year to year. So 
long as any portion of the globe was left without the 
inestimable advantages of religious instruction, 80 
long the Society should persevere in its excellent 
work, 

The Secretary then read the Report, which gave 
an extensive sketch of the Society’s operations in 
various parts of the world during the past year. A 
description of the labours of the missionaries in New 
Zealand, Western Africa, British India, and China, 
occupied a large portion of the Report. In China, 
the French missionaries had shown great zeal for the 
propagation of Papist doctrines, having an establish- 
ment of ten bishops, four assistants, and 144 priests. 
The missionaries sent out by this Society had, how- 
ever, experienced a hospitable welccme from the 
Chinese authorities, who expressed an earnest wish 
that the people should be instructed. During the 
last year, the number of communicants had increased 
from 500 to 10,000, more than had been gained dur- 
ing the last thirty years. The Society had at present 
ninety-eight stations, and others were contemplated. 
The total income of the past year was £105,249 13s. 
7d., showing an increase of £925 over the former 

rear. ‘The marimum expenditure was fixed at 
£92,000, being £5,000 more than that of the pre- 
vious year. 

Sir R. I. Incuis, Bart, moved that the report be 
received. The hon. baronet said, that there were 
two or three facts stated in the Report which were 
worthy of special attention. He alluded more par- 


ticularly to the field opened up in China for the pro- 
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secution of missionary labour. By the triumphant | 


arms of England, that great empire had been thrown 
open to commerce, but nothing had been attempted 


by the state to extend to the vast population of | 


China the advantages of civilisation, England had 
neglected the opportunity of introducing Christianity 
amongst the people, leaving the performance of that 
solemn duty to a less favoured nation. He rejoiced, 
however, to find the Church Missionary Society had 
made some progress in that direction [hear, hear}. 
The Hon. B. Nogu seconded the motion. Much 
as had been done, far more was left undone. He re- 


garded with a feeling of painful interest the state of | 


British India, that important appendage to the do- 
minions of the British Queen. It should be the. po- 
licy of England to govern Indiain a spirit of peace ; to 
raise the population of that vast empire to an equality 
in civilisation with ourselves. ‘Then, indeed, India 
would confess, that a union with England was the 
brightest—the happiest era of her history. 

The Report was then adopted, and the committee 
for the ensuing year appointed. 

Lord ASHLEY said, he came forward at the request 
of the committee to move the next resolution, which 
affirmed a most important proposition, namely, that 
it was the duty of Christian men to extend the field 
of missionary labour. There. could be no doubt 
whatever, that this was the only means by which ci- 
vilisation could be spread abroad, and it was the only 
means of evangelising the world. ‘The Christian 
public were, therefore, called upon to aid the Society 
in the furtherance of that great object. It asserted 
a principle as strong, and far more sacred, than that 
which animated the Church of Rome; it was, in 
effect, a propagandism to extend the empire of 
God, not the empire of the Pope [cheers]. ‘The no- 
ble lord concluded by moving— 

“That this meeting, contemplating the steady advance of the 
Word of God, in the missions of the Society, and especially the 
consolidation of the rising churches in Sierra Leoue, in Tinne- 
velly, in Krishnagur, and New Zealand, and the commencement 
of a native ministry out of those who have been trained from 
their youth in Christian habits, and nurtured in the bosom of a 
native Christian church, would express their humble gratitude 
to the great Head of the Church for the honour he has put upon 
its instrumentality, and record their acknowledgment of their 
entire dependence upon his Divine guidance and blessing for 
the fuller devselopment and blessed work so happily in progress.’’ 

Mr H. V. Extiot, of Brighton, seconded the mo- 
tion, which passed unanimously. 

Lord GLENELG moved the next resolution :— 

‘That the advanced state to which the missions of the So- 
ciety had been brought, through the signal blessing of Almighty 
God upon the labours of its missionaries, forms a powerful 
claim upon the church at home for greatly enlarged exertions to 
meet the increased demands of the missions, and more espe- 
cially to supply a larger body of missionaries; for exercising 
pastoral administrations in the newly-formed churches ; for im- 
parting a sound theological education to natives of hopeful cha- 
racter, and for affording an adequate superintendence over the 
extensive native agency now rising into activity ; and that, for 
these ends, an urgent appeal be made to the friends of the So- 
ciety, to recommend suitable candidates for the institution at 
Islington, and also to the students of our universities, and to the 


younger clergy of our church, to enter on the work of missions, 
in connexion with the Society.”’ 


Professor ScHOLEFIELD seconded 
which passed unanimously. 

Mr Hucu STOWELL, in moving the next resolu- 
tion, remarked that, great as the Society’s claims 
had previously been to the support of the Christian 
public, there had recently arisen a stronger induce- 
ment to exertion. A boundless field of missionary 
labour had been opened up in China, yet, he blushed 
to confess that only two solitary missionaries had 
been sent out there, whilst, as stated in the Report, 
there were two hundred Popish priests, with a staff 
of bishops and assistants, established in China for 
the propagation of error against which the estab- 
lished church of Kngland protested. It was a dis- 
grace to that church, which was bound, not only to 
defend, but to diffuse truth. He did not hesitate to 
assert that the Jesuits were at the bottom of the 
movement that was going forward in the church of 
Rome—a movement that must fill every reflecting 
mind with awe—a movement that, if not arrested, 
must shake Protestantism to its centre. If the 
church of England did not come forward, it would 
be responsible for the consequences of its supineness 
—if the clergy of that church did not aid the Society 
in stemming the torrent, they would be unfaithful 
to their ordination vows, unfaithful to the principles 
which seated the house of Brunswick on the throne, 
unfaithful to the great principle of the reformation. 
He concluded by moving— 

“That the reports from the missionarics already engaged in 
the China mission encourage the Society to make strenuous 
efforts, without further delay, to enlarge its operations in that 
interesting fiela of labour ; yet so as not to weaken the existing 
missions in other parts of the heathen world.”’ | 

Mr H. M‘NerLeE seconded the motion. He said 
that the immediate object of the resolution was 
China, which presented, undoubtedly, an attractive 
field of missionary labour, but, beyond that consi- 
deration, it was to be determined whether Protes- 
tantism was or was not an expansive system. It 
was said, by controversialists and essayists, that it 
Was not an expansive system, while that of Rome 
was. ‘The reason was obvious. ‘The Protestant 
church of England had suffered two hundred years 
to elapse without sending out a single missionary. 
It was a deep reproach to the church, that the 
duty should have devolved upon voluntary associa- 
tions. ‘The system of the church was not expansive, 
but the societies were. He would ask why, in this 
great seat of Christianity, there should not be a col- 
lege for the training of missionaries }—a reformed 
propaganda for the diffusion of truth? He confessed 
that Rome put the Protestant church of England 
to shame in the use of systematic means. ‘The speaker 
concluded a long address by calling en the Protes- 
‘tants of England to support the Society in the work 
in which it was engaged. | 

The resolution having passed, the proceedings ter- 
minated with the Doxology. 


the motion, 


WesLEYAN Metuopvist Misstonary Society. — 
The anniversary meeting of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Missionary Society wus held on Monday last at Exe- 
ter hall. The meeting was the largest we ever re- 
member to have seen, the platform and every seat in 
the great hall being occupied. ‘The chair was taken 
at eleven o'clock by the Marquis of Breadalbane. 
There were also on the platform Sir G. Rose, the 
Hon. Fox Maule, M.P., Dr Newton, Dr Alder, Dr 
Bunting, Dr Steinkopf, Dr Beauchamp, Dr Brown, 
Dr Dixon, Mr Hindley, M.P., Mr T. B. Freeman, 
Mr Bunting, Mr Guthrie, Mr Heald, Mr T. Turner, 
Mr H. Pownall, &c. The proceedings of the day 


were commenced by singing a hymn and by a prayer. | 


The Chiirman then addressed the meeting on the 
business about to be submitted to them, and congra.- 
tulated them on the success of the missions, and on 
the spread of the gospel, by the exertions of the mis- 
sionaries. ‘The efforts of the Society had been most 
beneficial, and he hoped they would continue to be 
so. The Report, or rather portions of the printed 
document which formed it, and which was of consi- 
derable length, was then read by the secretaries. It 
set forth that the insufficiency of the ordinary income 
to meet the regular annual expenditure of the So- 
ciety had been a cause of the utmost anxiety to the 
committee for several years, and in their urgent ap- 
peals to their friends, which they had been compelled 
to make, to remove or prevent deficiencies in the 
form of debt, they had to perform what they had felt 
to be by no means a pleasant task. So steady and 
rapid, by the blessing of God, had been the growth 
of the work committed to their management, that, 
without seeking for new fields of usefulness, and de- 
clining to undertake the cultivation of many which 
Providence appeared to lay open before them, the 
due care of the work in which the Society was ac- 
tually engaged, and which had been undertaken 
with the approval, and, in some portions, by the di- 
rection of the Society, had employed from time to 
time an increased number of agents, which of course 
had brought an addition of expense upon the fund ; 
and, though the income had in most years increased, 
and in some considerably, the improvement had not 
keep pace with the increasing expenditure. ‘The 
Report having been read, and a resofution put and 
carried that it be received and published, a number 
of other resolutionsin support of the objects of the 
Society were also put and carried, and votes of 
thanks passed to the noble. marquis who presided, to 
the committee, &c., for which the Chairman and the 
gentlemen mentioned returned thanks. ‘The princi- 
pal speakers during the day were Sir G. Rose, Mr 
Fox Maule (who eulogised the system adopted by 
the Society for raising subscriptions amongst the 
juvenile members of the community), Mr Guthrie, 
Mr Curling, Mr Boyce, Mr Waugh, Mr West, Mr 
Sherman, Mr J. Heald, Dr Newton, &c. It was an- 
nounced in the course of the proceedings that Mr 
Crowther had subscribed £2,000, and Mr Farmer 
£100. The meeting broke up a little before six 
o’clock. From the financial statement, it appeared 
that the receipts for the past year amounted to 
£105,687 5s. 7d., and the expenditure to £109,188 
6s. 8d. The amount of the expenditure over the re- 
ceipts for the two past years nas been £4775 4s. 3d. 


MAncHEsTER — On Wednesday, May 7th, the 
church and congregation at Greengate chapel, under 
the pastoral care of Mr D. E. Ford, held their second 
auniversary service, and laid the foundation stone of 
their new chapel at Richmond hill. At half-past 
eleven o'clock a prayer meeting was held, when 
Messrs Poore, Radcliffe, Hoyle, Morris, and Dr 
Clunie, implored the Divine blessing on the services 
of the day. The congregation then adjourned to 
the site of the intended chapel, where, aiter singing 
the 180th of **The Congregational Hymn Book,”’ 
and prayer by Mr D. KE. Ford, Alderman Bancroft, 
onc of the deacons, in the name of the church, pre- 
sented a silver trowel to James Carlton, Esq., trea- 
surer of the Lancashire Independent college, who, 
after the usual ceremonies, delivered a very powerful 
and appropriate address, in relation to the necessities 
of the times, the duties of Protestant dissenters, and 
the circumstances which had led to the present un- 
dertaking. Mr Ford, then taking his stand.on the 
foundation stone, which had just been lowered to its 
final position, proceeded to explain to the surround. 
ing crowd (some of whom were of other denomina- 
tions, and many of no denomination at all) the design 
of the intended building. In the evening there was 
a public tea party in the school rooms of Greengate 
chapel, when Mr Ford presided, supported by 
Alderman Kershaw and James Dilworth, Isq., two 
of the deacons of Mosley Stieet chapel, when Messrs 
Fletcher, Poore, S. Dawson; Drs Clunie, Potter, 
and Nolan; Aldermen Kershaw and Bancroft ; and 
several other gentlemen addressed the meeting. The 
whole of the services were of the most animating 
kind; and, though the weather was unfavourable, 
nearly every Congregational church in Manchester 
and its vicinity was represented in the course of the 
day, either by its pastor or its deacons. Richmond 
chapel is to be a handsome and commodious Gothic 
structure, with extensive rooms for day and Sabbath 
schools. 


TFisuguarp.—On Wednesday, 7th of May, a new 
and !commodious chapel of the congregational de- 
nomination was opened at Fishguard. ‘Iwo ser- 
mons were delivered in the old chapel, by Messrs 
Griffiths of St David's, and vans of Hebron; and 
in the ‘Tabernacle (the new chapel) by Messrs Jack 
of Bristol (in English), Rees of Lianelly, Davies of 
Zion’s hill, Griffiths of Horeb, and Jones of Liany- 
bry. ‘The old chapel, where our fathers worshiped, 
had become to small, and being inconveniently situ- 
ated, it was determined to obtain a spot more tavour- 
able, on which the present large and commodious 
chapel now stands. The whole cost £512. Chris- 


tians of different denominations have beautifully 


shown the principle and efficacy of the voluntary 


system in subscribing £460 towards the liquidation 
of the debt. The collections of the day amounted to 
€25, leaving due £25. Who can condemn such a 
rinciple as this? Great advantage is offered to 
inglish visitors who frequent this delightful water- 
ing place. Mr Thomas Luke, of Goodwick, late of 
Taunton, preaches in English, Sunday afternoons, 
for the benefit of those who do not understand the 
Welsh language, 


LuaANFAIR, MoNTGOMERYsuIRE, Norte Wars.— 
On ‘Tuesday and Wednesday, February the 18th. and 
19th, a new Independent chapel in this town, on the 
site of the old building, was opened for divine 
worship, on which occasion suitable sermons were 
— The labours of Mr James Davies, for the 
ast twenty-nine years, in the neighbourhood of 
Lianfair, have been great and disinterested, and 
have been much blessed, especially in the establish. 
ment of Sabbath schools, and several new interests 
in surrounding localities, where such were greatl 
needed. His congregation in the town of Lianfair 
were in much need of a larger and more commodious 
place of worship, and, considering their circum. 
stances, have made very liberal exertions in the 
erection of their present commodious chapel, both in 
contributions and the carriage of materials, &c. It 
is a neat and elegant structure. It will seat 800 
people. In the basement are school rooms, light 
and airy, capable of accommodating 300 children. 


Yorx.—On Wednesday, the 16th instant, Mr 
Richard Soper was publicly recognised as the pastor 
of the church in Lendal chapel, York. Mr J. Alex- 
ander, of Norwich, commenced the service with 
reading and prayer. Mr J. Barfett, Mr Soper’s suc- 
cessor at Grantham, gave the introductory discourse, 
which was a searching examination of the character 
and tendencies of church establishments. Mr Tho- 
mas Stratten, of Hull, proposed the questions to the 
pastor. Mr J. Parsons, of York, offered the designa- 
tion prayer; and Dr Hamilton, of Leeds, gave an 
appropriate charge to the minister. In the evening, 
Mr T. Roome, of Silcoates, commenced the service 
by reading and prayer; and Dr Raffles delivered an 
impressive discourse to the church and congregation, 


SwansEaA.—On Wednesday, April 9th, 1845, Mr 
John Saunders Hughes, of Carmarthen college, was 
set apart to the pastoral office over the English Bap- 
tist church, Mount Pleasant, Swansea. At eleven 
o’clock in the'morning, Mr Thomas Bliss, B.A., York 
chapel, introduced the service by reading the scrip- 
tures and prayer. Mr Thomas Themen president of 
the Baptist college, Pontypool, then delivered an 
address on the nature of a Christian church, and 
also put the usual interrogatories tothe young minis- 
ter, who explained his views on the doctrines of 


the Christian religion in the most luminous and 


satisfactory manner; after which, Mr Thomas 
offered the ordination prayer. The charge to the 
minister was delivered by Mr H. W. Jones, Taber- 
nacle, Carmarthen, from 2 Cor. iv. 6. Mr Jacob, 
Independent, concluded the services by prayer. At 
seven in the evening, Mr D. L. Pugh commenced 
by prayer. Mr D. D. Evans, Pontrhydyryn, ad- 
dressed the church from 1 Tim. iii. 15; and Mr 
‘Thomas the congregation at large, from John y. 28,29, 
The congregation was numerous, and the services 
highly interesting. ‘lhe ministerial labours of this 
talented young minister promise already to be the 
means of raising the cause at Mount Pleasant. 


Rectcious Liserry 1x Guiana.—Our home read- 
ers, who know how ordinary an affair is the presen- 
tation to the British parliament of petitions againat 
the support of religion by the state, will learn with 
surprise that a similar proceeding in British Guiana 
has caused quite a commotion among the legislators 
of the combined court. ‘Two petitions of this tenor, 
the one by the Rev. E. A. Wallbridge and his con- 
gregation, the other by the Rev. Joseph Ketley, hav- 
ing been recently presented to that body, they have 
been construed, not only into a ‘studied insult’”’ 
of the legislature, but into sedition itself. One 
honourable member gravely affirmed, that to present 
such petitions was “ against the law;’’ and another 
reed it to be ‘‘ inflammatory, and tending, perhaps, 
to sedition.”” Mr Rose went so far as to propose 
that the petition of Mr Wallbridge (Mr Ketley’s es- 
caping by the accident of not being signed), should 
be referred to the law officers of the crown, for their 
opinion whether the language was seditious or not, 
courteously adding, that he did not wish to go 
farther until their opinion was before the court; and 
this motion, notwithstanding a sensible speech against 
it by the Attorney-general, was actually carried! So, 
perhaps a prosecution may be involved in the further 
proceedings.— Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


Act or MAGNANIMiITy.—An important legal de- 
cision has been published, in regard to the will of 
the late John Rando!ph, of Roanoke, in Virginia. 
This eccentric but eloquent man had a large estate, 
and more than three hundred slaves. Several wills 
were extant, but all were contested by the heirs-at- 
law, on the ground of alleged insanity. By the will 
which gave freedom to the blacks a large part of the 
property was left to Judge Leigh. This led to an 
act of magnanimity on his part which is worthy of 
record. He was the principal witness to the sanity 
of the testator at the date of the instrument. ia 
order that his testimony might be available, he in- 
stantly relinquished all claim as a legatee, and thus 
securcd the emancipation of the slaves; for, by a de- 
cision of January 12, the will of 1821, with its codi- 
cil, is established. ‘This event takes place in the 
heart of the tobacco district of the most populous 
slave-holding state in the Union.—American Corre- 
spondent of Northern Warder. 
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332 THE NONCONFORMIST. [Mar 7. 
Alterature. | THE belief in the compound constitution of man, body Ab f ae 
and soul, matter and spirit, seems to have existed amon ertisements, 
all nations. It is clearly recognised among the seliebod — 


Observations in Europe, ener pe in France and 
Great Britain. By Joun P. Dursin, D.D., 
President of Dickenson college. In two vols. 


New York. London: Wiley and Putnam. 
1844. 


_ Dr DuRBIN is an American methodist, and pre- 
sident of Dickenson college. His travels embrace 
France, Switzerland, Germany, Holland, Brussels, 
and Great Britain. He has surveyed these coun- 
tries with a keen eye, though with a somewhat 
superficial observation. His work abounds with 
much forcible description ; and is, with a few ex- 
ceptions, an agreeable and clever production. 
Methodism he loves right well, and we have no 
quarrel with him that he does; but it is American 
methodism, and not English; and, in fact, his 
anglo-phobia is stronger than any other emotion. 
We are sorry to perceive that this sentiment occa- 
sionally manifests itself in a tone so warlike as to 
do violence to the author’s principles, both as a 
philanthropist and a Christian. We must, how- 
ever, do Dr D. the —_ to say, that this tone of 


prejudice is relieved by occasional manifestations 
of manly candour. 


It is best that our extracts should be made from 


such portions of this work as may best describe its 
individuality :— 

im ne thus reviewing the state of religion in France, 
I could not but recall to mind the proposition of the late 
excellent Dr Fish, to establish an American methodist 
mission in that country. I was struck at the time with 
his suggestions, and the arguments by which they were 
sustained ; and my own observation has further satisfied 
me of their soundness. 

“‘ Methodism, of all forms of protestantism, is best 
adapted to the present condition of the work in France. 
Its free and elevated views of the gospel; its firm ad- 
herence to the great doctrine of justification by faith; 
the warmth and energy that characterise its ministry 
above all others; the diffusive power of the system b 
means of ite itinerancy, and the directness with which 
its discipline is applied by means of the class-meeting 
system—all combine to produce this special adaptation. 

he success of our British brethren demonstrates this 
So 

‘¢ But, though the usefulness of British methodism in 
France may be fully acknowledged, I am convinced that 
it labours under many embarrassments, from which an 
American mission would be free. The deep national 
antipathy of France to England operates, doubtless, as 
an obstacle to the British preachers. Their adherence, 
too, to the forms of the church of England—even to the 
prayers for the Queen—in the Wesleyan chapels, must 
operate eee them. But an American finds no ene- 
mies in France, at least among the people; there is, in- 
deed, no word that will recommend him more strongly, 
in general, than the name of his country. Our form of 
worship, too, in its chaste simplicity, is as far removed 
from that of Romanism as that of the severest indepen- 
dents, which is an additional recommendation, in view 
of the classes of society on whom we must chiefly 
operate. And, without disparagement, I think I may 
say there is decidedly more life, energy, and onction, 
as the French call it, among American than English 
preachers.”’—vol. i., pp. 1388—139. 

The following observations are interesting :— 

‘¢ My general impression of the Wesleyan preachers 
was very favourable. They clearly comprehend their 
great work, which involves the spiritual interests of a 
multitude of people; to the tasks which it imposes they 
devote their e::ergies, and aspire to nothing more. In 
looking over the body of preachers assembled in con- 
ference, I could see the stamp of genius, according to the 
reat world’s ideas of it, upon scarcely a single face or 

rm; but everywhere the expression of good sense and 
of regular habits of subordination to authority. They 
are generally men of fine physical health. Trained for 
action rather than speculation, they are better adapted 
to promote the ascertained interests of religion and 
common life than to enlarge the bounds of knowledge, 
andto advance society to its highest forms of liberty 
and civilisation. Though not distinguished, as a body, 
for great abilities or acquirements, they are richly en- 
dowed with the wisdom of experience—with a ready 
perception of the best means to attain valuable ends— 
with great benevolence of heart—with perfect willing- 
ness to work, and that atedfastly — and with an un- 
shaken confidence in their cause. They have not the 
enthusiasm of young apostles, commencing the conver- 
sion of the world; but they exhibit the regular activity 
of men labouring according to the surest rules with un- 
doubting anticipations of success. Tw such a body of 
men are the interests of methodism intrusted. Thus far 
they have nobly fulfilled their high vocation.” 

* 


‘* In regard to the personal relations of preachers and 
people, I think it may be said that they secure more re- 
spect—we, more love; they command more veneration 


e, and exert a greater influence by means 
of their office, than we; perhaps, on the other hand, the 


degree of personal, in proportion to official influence, is 
ter with us. Upon the whole, their entire influence 
with the people is far beyond ours. The tone of public 
feeling in r to differences of rank, which grows out 
of the very ure of society in the country, pervades 
the relation of chers and people in the Panloven 
connexion gives the former a relative influence 
which would be impracticable in America.’’—vol. ii., pp. 
The work is illustrated by several plates. Of 
most of them we caunot speak in praise. If the 
buildings of Paris and Versailles exhibit the same 
appearances as these sot-disant views give them, 
we can only say that these places bear a nearer re- 
semblance to Lisbon immediately after the great 
earthquake, than we were before aware of. 


Anastasis; or the Doctrine of the Resurrection of the 
Body, rationally and scripturally considered. By 
Georce Buen, Professor of Hebrew, New York City 
ge London: Wiley and Putnam. 12mo, 
PP- v0. 


nations of Greece and Rome, and may be traced, though 
disfigured and obscured, among the most rude and un- 
lettered. The immortality of the soul was little more 
than a happy and pleasing conjecture. Among the 
thoughtful and inquiring it was more a subject of hope 
than a matter of “confident expectation :” the vigour 
and activity of the mind, even amid the dissolution of 
the body, led them to hope that the immaterial consti- 
tuent of the human being might survive that catastrophe, 
while the darkness which enveloped the future condition 
of man was sufficient to engender doubts and uncer- 
tainty. Among the multitude, if the doctrine was re- 
ceived at all, it was without an inquiry into the grounds 
on which it was fonnded, or the arguments by which it 
was supported. The doctrine of a resurrection from the 
dead seems to have been unknown to the heathen 
nations : neither sage nor peasant appears even to have 
guessed at this; and, therefore, when Paul preached 
‘‘the resurrection of the dead,” to ‘‘certain philoso- 
phers, Stoics, and Epicureans,”’ the theme seemed so 
strange and absurd that ‘‘some mocked,” and all dis- 
missed him. The intimations of a future state in the 
Jewish scriptures are by no means numerous and ex- 
plicit, while still more obscurely exhibited is the resur- 
rection of the dead. As it is directly affirmed that “life 
and immortality were brought to light by the gospel,’ 
so the clear exhibition and full development of the doc- 
trine of the resurrection of the dead must be sought in 
the discoveries of the Great Teacher, and of his imme- 
diate disciples. 

The inquiry has often been made—though we could 
never see the difficulty which it involved—‘‘ What is the 
province of reason in matters of revelation?” We see 
no reason why its province should be different, more ex- 
tensive, or more limited, in matters of revelation than 
in philosophy. As inthe latter its province is, not to 
determine what should, may, or can be, but to inquire 
what has been or is,so in the former its province is, 
having examined the evidence upon which the claims 
of certain writings to be regarded as revelations from 
God are founded, by patient and careful induction, to 
ascertain what these teach. And since the doctrine of 
the ‘‘resurrection of the dead”’ is one of pure revela- 
tion, of which no trace can be found in the speculations 
of ancient philosophers, we had imagined, in our sim- 
plicity, that, whatever might be the difficulties which 
reason would present, when the oracle had spoken wé' 
were to believe. 

These reflections were suggested by the perusal of the 
work which stands at the head of this notice. The 
author is favourably known as an able and learned ex- 
positor of some of the Old Testament scriptures. The 
present volume we took up in the hope that some new 
light would be thrown on the very difficult subject of 
which it treats. And noone can complain of a lack of 
novelty. The views of Professor Bush are as new to 
the Christian world as they are startling. They are, too, 
supported by great erudition, and by patient investiga- 
tion, and are recommended by the spirit in which the 
work is written; which, while it evinces the indepen- 
dence of the Professor’s mind, displays at the same time 
much candour and modesty. 

The space which we are able to allot to this notice 
precludes us from entering minutely into the course of 
argument which Mr Bush pursues. The work consists 
of two parts—the one containing the views which the 
author conceives reason requires us to adopt, and the 
other an examination of the scripture doctrine. After 
an elaborate introduction on ‘‘ ‘The Knowledge of Reve- 
lation Progressive,” the first part is divided into the 
following chapters:—I. The Argument from Reason ; 
II. Distinction of Personal and: Bodily Identity ; III. 
The True Body of the Resurrection, as inferred by 
Reason. Having in this part determined, by a process of 
rcasoning, that there is to be no ‘‘ resurrection’ at all in 
the usual acceptation of that term, but that ‘‘a spiritual 
body is developed at death,’’ he proceeds to examine the 
testimony of scripture on the question, making his 
‘‘previous deductions a criterion by which the absolute 
truth of the scriptural dicta on the subject are to be 
judged.”’ Now we take the liberty cf thinking that this 
is reversing the proper mode of investigation. Ina 
work which aims at subverting the views entertained by 
almost every section of the Christian world, on topics of 
such deep and lasting interest as the resurrection of the 
dead, the second coming of Christ, and the general 
judgment, we conceive the appeal should be made, in 
the first instance, to the word of truth, and that the 
proper province of reason is to examine the responses 
which the ‘lively oracles ”’ deliver. 

Scarcely less objectionable is Mr Bush’s method of 
conducting the scriptural inquiry. He first examines 
all the passages which are supposed to refer to the re- 
surrection in the Old Testament, and having interpreted 
these according to the ‘“‘ previous inductions ”’ which he 
had made, he applies these interpretations to determine 
the meaning of certain passages in the New Testament; 
and concludes that ‘‘such cannot be the meaning of 
Paul, provided it be not the meaning of Isaiah.’’ What- 
ever we may think of Mr Bush’s views of “the know- 
ledge of revelation progressive,’’ we had thought that 
revelation itself was progressive—that the same language 
which was used by Isaiah with reference to one event 
and period might be quoted by Paul, and applied to a 
different event and a far more distant period; and we 
should no more have thought of determining the mean- 
ing of Paul by that of Isaiah, than of determining the 
splendours of the noonday by the first beams of morning. 


In dismissing this work, we cannot but regret that 
the great learning and ability of its eminent author 
should have been expended in attempting to annihilate 
some of the most cherished objects of Christian faith ; 
while for these he can only substitute a fanciful theory, 
which he himself confesses cannot be demonstrated. We 
deeply regret the manner in which Mr Bush has spoken 
of the teaching of Christ and his apostles, as well as of 
come divinely attested facts, such as the resurrection of 
our Lord aon his subsequent appearances to his disciples. 
We cannot but regard the whole work as inconclusive 
in its reasoning and injurious its tendency. 


- -- 


TAKING ONE’s Kase IN ONE’S Inn.—The Bristol 
Gazette states, that it is in contemplation to attach to 
those trains which travel between distant places, & 
sort of railway restaurant, or refreshment carriage, 
from which hungry travelers can be supplied with 


hot or cold refreshments at pleasure, 


Just published, in royal 18mo., price 3s. 6d., 
VIEWS of the VOLUNTARY PRINCIPLE, 


in Four Series ; showing its Nature and Intrinsic Exce)]. 
lenee—its Adaptation to Man as an Individual—its Harmon 
with his Social Nature and Position—and its Accordance with 
the Genius of Christianity. By EDwarp MIALL. 


London: AYLoTT and Jongs, Paternoster row, 
ceived by all Booksellers. 
*,* Subscribers’ copies will be forwarded in due course, 


LONDON PEACE SOCIETY. 


HE TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEERET-. 
ING of the SOCIETY for the PROMOTION of PER- 
MANENT and UNIVERSAL PEACE will be held in FINS- 
BURY CHAPEI,, MOORFIELDS, on TUESDAY, MAY 20th, 
1845, CHARLES HINDLEY, Esq., M.P., President of the 
Society, has engaged to take the Chair, at SIX o’clock. 


Orders re- 


——— 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
FOR THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY AND 
THE SLAVE TRADE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


(HE ANNUAL MEETING of this Society 


will take place in the HALL OF COMMERCE, Thread- 
needle street, on SATURDAY, the 17th of May, 1845. 


JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY, Esq,., in the Chair, 


The Chair will be taken at Twelve o’clock precisely. Admis« 
sion by Tickets only, which may be had at the Society’s office, 
27, New Broad street ; THOMAs WARD and Co., 27, Paternoster 
row; HATcHARD and Co., 187, Piccadilly; James NisBet and 
Co., Berners strect; JOsEPH STERRY and Son, 156, High street, 
Borough; and CHARLEs GILPIN, Bishopsgate Street Without, 


CONFERENCE OF PROTESTANT DISSENTERS ON THE 
MAYNOOTH GRANT. 


ONGREGATIONS or /Public Meetings in the 


Country desirous of being REPRESENTED in the CON- 
VENTION, but to whom it may be inconvenient to send Dele- 
gates to London, may nominate Gentlemen resident in or near 
the Metropolis; or they may authorise the Committee, through 
the Secretaries, to appoint Representatives for them. 

The Opponents of the Maynooth Grant are also reminded that, 
although the Third Reading of the Bill is fixed for the ]9th inst., 
yet, as the Debate on it will occupy several nights, time will be 
given for the adoption of Measures by tne Convention which 
may Influence the Votes of Members of the House of Commons. 

¥. A. COX, 

J. P. MURSELL, 

Rk. 8. BAYLEY, 

W. FORSTER, 
King’s Head, Poultry, May 10. 


Secretaries. 


CONFERENCE OF PROTESTANT DISSENTERS ON | 
THE MAYNOOTH GRANT. 
Oth of APRIL, 1845. 
T A MEETING of the Committee of the 


DEPUTIES of the Three Denominations of Protestant 
Dissenters—Presbyterian, Independent, and Baptist, in and 
act twelve miles of London—appointed to protect their Civil 

ights— 

J. R. MILLS, Esq., in the chair— 
It was resolved— 

‘* That this Committee, having had laid before them a copy of 
a circular signed by F’. A. Cox, Rh. 8S. Bailey. J. P. Mursell, and 
W. Forster, as the Secretaries of a Committee calling a Conven- 
tion of Evangelical Protestant Dissenters, to be held in London 
on the 20th inst, hereby express their approval of the objects of 
such Convention, and beg to recommend to all Congregations 
of Protestant Dissenters in and within twelve miles of London, 
to cause themselves to be represented in such Convention, to 
assist in rendering the most efficient opposition to the Maynooth 
Endowment bill,” 


HULL TERRELL, Secretary. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


T the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
held at EXETER HALL, Strand, on Thursday evening, 
May 8th, 1845, 
WILLIAM HUNTER, Esq., Alderman and Sheriff, in the 
Chair, 
The following resolutions were unanimously adopted :—~ 
Moved by Rev. Peter JoNgEs; seconded by Rev, WILLIAM 
KNIBB:— © | 

That the report now read be received and printed; that the 
Meeting has heard with much pleasure of the success attending 
the plans adopted by the committee for extending and improving 
the Sunday-school system; and that an effort be forthwith made 
to supply the deficiency in the funds of the Union, caused by the 
increasing applications for grants of Sunday-school lending 
libraries. 

Moved by Rev. C. STOVEL; seconded by the Rey. JoHN 
BURNET -— 

That the circumstances of the present times render it increas- 
ingly important that Sunday-school teachers should be well ac- 
quainted with the truths of the Divine Word, and that 
should impart to their scholars a clear and consistent view of 
the great doctrines of the Gospel, as their best preservative 
against the influence of error and their surest support in times 
of temptation or trial; that the efficiency’of the Sunday-school 
system mainly depends, under the Divine pay on the 
teachers—that this meeting would, therefore, desire to cherish 
a deep sense of the importance of their work, and of theirre- 
sponsibility to the Redeemer, to qualify themselves by prayerful 
diligence for the right discharge of the duties they have under- 
taken. 

Moved by Epwarp Bangs, jun., Eeq., of Leeds; seconded 
by Mr J. R. WILSON :— 


That the following be the officers and committee for the en- 
suing year :— 


PRESIDENT. 
Right Honourable the Earl Roden, K.P. 
TREASURER, 
W. B. Gurney, Esq. 
HONORARY MEMBER. 
Mr W. F. Lloyd. 


SECRETARIES. 
Messrs W. H. Watson, Messrs. R. Latter. 
P. Jackson, W. Groeer. 
COMMITTEE. 
Messrs W. Allaway. Messrs J. Eke. 
H., Althans. T. Green. 
D. Benham, G. C. Lewis. 
W. y: W. Gover. 
G. Ww. ur . Ww. p Morri e 
KR. N. Collins. K. Mullens. 
¥. Cuthbertson. W. Nathan. 
J. Davis. J. H. Newman, 
J. Mann. J. Stoneman. 
kL. Thomas. — Turner. 


Together with the Minute Secretary and three representatives 
from each of the four London auxiliaries. 


Moved by Rev. ANDrew Regp, of Norwich; seconded by 
Rev. Mr HAMILTON, of Lyon: — 

That the respectful and cordial thanks of this anand te pre- 
sented to William Hunter, Esq., Alderman and for his 
kindness in presiding on the present occasion, and for his able 
conduct in the chair. 


eel 
ES 


Printed and published at the Office, at No. 4, Crane court, 
Fleet street, in the parish of St Dunstan in the West, in the 
city of London, by JouN Henry Davis, of No. 76, York 


road, Lambeth, in the sounty of Surrey on Monpar, 12th 
of Max, 1846, ‘ : 
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